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Whatever may the dictates astron- 
omy and mathematics regarding the exact 
beginning end decade, the man 
the street 1940 does usher ten-year 
cycle. marks arrival significant mile- 
stone, the occasion for new set predic- 
tions surmisings the probable meaning 
and value events come. The ancient 
prophets Israel were not soothsayers 
the popular sense this term; but, rather, 
interpreters the times which they 
lived; and upon their understanding cur- 
rent events and conditions they voiced often 
startlingly true inferences predictions. 
Today, there are prophets trained ob- 
serve events, skilled discovering interrela- 
tions among events world-wide front 
and evaluating the meaning these 
events for the future. thoughtful ob- 
server will hesitate declare that new 
social order the making, new sense 
profound that which displaced the 
feudalism Europe which began with 
the rise industrialism. Vast have been 
and are the outcomes mechanical inven- 
tion and the discoveries scientific pioneers, 
the greatest problem all remains un- 
solved, namely, how establish good will 
among men. The new war now raging 
many fronts; the inhumanity that stains 
and corrodes social life; the lack sensi- 
tivity and tolerance toward men whatever 
may their race, creed, color are de- 
pressing evidences failure among all who 
preach and teach reform. But man still in- 
clines toward hope, and this hour are 
many who have faith that within this new 
decade man may reach higher ground, 
clearer vision, and new force whereby 
may realize the security peace and the 
peace security. the spirit such 
vision extend our many contributors, 
past and present, and our far flung sub- 
scribers, the wish for RATIONAL NEW 
YEAR, and INTELLIGENT NEW DECADE. 
attend several phases reading 


THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


this issue. Professor Gray The 
University Texas and long known 
investigator reading writes timely arti- 
cle Reading and Personality De- 
velopment. more than passing interest 
the comparative study Children and 
Books the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
Executive Director the 
Jewish Child Guidance Bureau, Newark, 
New Jersey, which describes the new 
literature for children being developed 
Russia. GEORGE FULLMER 
Professor English the University 
Colorado, writes The Faith Book- 
man, his article being based upon address 
given before the Library Association 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and New 
Mexico. Conservative Speaks Out 
against certain modern practices 
teaching literature. 

Exploring Explorers FENN 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University and 
Johns Hopkins University describes 
method teaching history and geography, 
Professor Education the Southern 
Illinois State Normal University, contributes 
Teachers’ Marks—Tragic and Absurd 
further indictment against the long prevail- 
ing practice subjective estimates stu- 
dents’ work. Once more the problem 
discipline noted, CHARLEs 
BEAN, Professor Psychology Louisiana 
State University The Psychology 
important distinction made 
Colorado Adult Instruction vs, Adult 
Education. new type family life 
the Sam Houston Teachers College shows 
her study The Family Changing 
Social Order. the light the New York 
World’s Fair and its exhibits the city 
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TRUE every important and 
growing school subject, the aims 
and purposes reading are continually 
undergoing changes. present many 
well-qualified teachers are interested 
the possible relation reading the 
development personality. This paper 
attempts deal with some the issues 
which arise connection with this prob- 
lem. The discussion may begin giv- 
ing attention few the fundamen- 
tal changes which have taken place 
reading the past. 

Reading has changed from formal 
and stilted oral process practical and 
utilitarian type silent reading. Its 
early religious material changed first 
moral, then literary, and finally 
type which meets the needs prac- 
tical silent reading. The methods pri- 
mary reading began emphasizing the 
alphabet. This early procedure was de- 
veloped into kind eclectic method 
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which involves many different elements. 
From the standpoint aims, reading 
ing variety skills, each which 
specific character, that each type 
kind reading requires training and 
practice. 

There seems now little doubt that, 
the relation between reading and per- 
sonality further investigated, the aims 
reading will restated terms 
such results. The following statements 
will indicate few the points which 
are leading the direction such 
re-evaluation. 

The importance generally attached 
skills reading has emphasized 
facts and information that many reading 
teachers see little else it. other 
teachers such viewpoint seems not 
make full use the possibilities the 
reading process. The problem this 
point becomes, then: Does can reading 
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more than give facts and informa- 
tion? More specifically, does have 
contributions make the develop- 
ment personality other im- 
portant aims education? 

The tests which have been devel- 
oped reading seem have fallen 
short some the more far-reaching 
aims education. Along this line Harap 
and Bayne have the following say: 


Despite the voluminous output printed 
tests and manuals test construction 
are the opinion that are still the 
primitive stage test-making for learning 
curricular purposes. The primary pur- 
pose the test determine whether the 
goals unit block units have been 
achieved. Fifty-seven per cent the 
courses study included tests some 
kind, which per cent more than were 
found courses study two years ago. 
These tests are largely the new objective 
type. They not test for the ability 
organize parts into coherent product; 
they test for reasoning only limited 
degree; they not test for the ability 
apply facts, skills, generalizations; they 
not test for the accomplishment child 
adult objectives. Beyond the basic dis- 
covery the brief answer and objective 
scoring, ingenuity test making has run 
out. fundamental importance that 
the test should based the objectives 
the given course and that the test items 
should elicit lifelike 


The problem this point becomes: Does 
reading have contributions make 
the fundamental aims education, such 
attitudes, are its contributions limit- 


Henry Harap and Alice Bayne, Critical 
Survey Public School Courses Study Pub- 
lished 1929 1931,” Journal Educational 
Research, Vol. 26, No. pp. 54-55, Sept., 1932. 

*Nila Smith, American Reading Instruc- 
tion, New York, Silver Burdett and Company, 


1934, 264-265. 
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the less important phases edu- 
cation? 

tool. this point Smith may quoted: 


tool; has subject matter its own. 
Geography, history, and science all have 
their own content; even arithmetic has 
subject matter peculiar its field. But 
reading not subject; simply tool 
which use getting subject matter 
from the other fields. Since this the case, 
are bound have artificial situation 
long organize reading instruction 


Here the problem becomes: What 
the nature this tool? Does have 
inherent characteristics which make 
important the development the 
aims education, does being tool 
reduce secondary importance? 

So-called functional programs 
reading are being developed, which 
means that this subject carried for 
the most part connection with activity 
programs, rather than separate pe- 
riods. the minds certain teachers, 
such procedure decreases the impor- 
tance reading. Will the re-evaluation 
reading terms personality help 
clarify this problem? 

The consideration these points will 
begin with review few the many 
investigations which have been con- 
cerned with the relation reading 
personality. general discussion the 
problem has been given Simon 
follows: 

The failure learn read may also 
depend primarily upon emotional factors. 
General instability, flighty attention, 


resistance authority, feelings inade- 
quacy, infantile behavior, sibling rivalry, 
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over-sensitiveness criticism and other 
emotional factors singly combination 
may interfere with learning 


another investigation conducted 
Ladd, was found that the good read- 
ers showed superiority self-control 
test, freedom from quarrels with 
other children, and teachers’ rating 
self-confidence, persistence, and con- 
centration and attention. general, the 
author concluded: 


good reading achievement found 
reliably related the following: (a) 
favorable scores school attitudes, (b) 
high scores self-control (subtest char- 
acter sketches), (c) high records for the 
amount time spent reading for pleasure, 
(d) tendency feel happy and adjust 
themselves other children, (e) high 
teacher’s ratings self-confidence, per- 
sistence and concentration 


correlation between scores attitude 
towards reading and personality ratings 
.77 the low-third grade. Asa result 
series individual case studies, 
Miss Scott concludes that fifty per 
cent the cases studied, the child who 
had the better reading ability and the 
better behavior rating had larger num- 
ber desirable personality traits and 
was scored higher his attitude toward 
reading. 


*H. Simon, “Emotional Factors Read- 
ing Disabilities School Children,” Journal 
Educational Psychology, Vol. 26, 444, Sept., 
1935. 

“Margaret Rhoads Ladd, “The Relation 
Social, Economic, and Personal Characteristics 
Reading Ability,” Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions Education, No. 582, 
pp. 

Odell Scott, “An Experimental Study 
the Relation between Personality Traits and 
Reading Ability,” unpublished Master’s thesis, 
The University Texas, Austin, 1938. 
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From the preceding clear that test 
results and general discussions indicate 
positive relation between reading ability 
and personality. Consideration will now 
given the factors which seem 
underlie this relation. 

First, reading phase language 
concerned with complicated system 
abstract and formal symbols. Only 
occasionally there any logical relation 
between language symbol its 
meaning. The rapid interpretation 
such symbols ranks high the field 
complex mental activities and almost 
not entirely unique human experi- 
ence. Such characteristics make neces- 
sary that instruction and learning takes 
place this field. There easy road 
such accomplishments. The demands 
for are set society, and the child 
must meet these demands. does 
not, often becomes the subject 
ridicule judged both his teacher 
and his fellows being deficient 
very important accomplishment. Fur- 
ther, the problem involved reading 
readiness closely related the above. 
Tests reading readiness are intended 
give information which can used 
protect the child from embarrassment 
through failure learn this important 
type work. case the child does not 
meet the demands set with respect 
reading, there excellent opportu- 
nity for the beginnings inferiority 
complex. 

Further, civilization has 
language has become more and more 
important, and reading has become al- 
most not entirely important 
speech written language. fact, 
one who does not read can hardly 
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thought being part present 
day civilization. Language symbols have 
become much part our environ- 
ment that they cannot neglected. 
Reading ability then gives both the 
child and the adult the feeling that 
belongs. other words, social ap- 
proval terms reading ability 
very important factor the life chil- 
dren. Either they are taught directly, 
they develop the feeling through their 
many social contacts that reading for 
some reason probably not understood 
them most important activity, and that 
the lack cause for ridicule 
censure. The failure attain efficiency 
makes possible between teacher 
and class, between teacher and individual 
pupils, between individual pupils and 
the entire class tensions which may lead 
serious consequences. 

Second, the reading process creative. 
Reading content has objective exist- 
ence except inert dead symbols which 
have direct relation content. The 
meaning words, sentences, para- 
graphs, selections known only 
recreative act the reader. the case 
architecture, woodcarving, paint- 
ing, there objective form which has 
artistic merit; but the case litera- 
ture music, the only objective mate- 
rial printed symbols which sense 
have artistic merit. the case music, 
oral reading, dramatics, one who re- 
creates does the recreating largely 
terms sound. From this standpoint, 
the musical instrument and the human 
voice become most important. 

This creative element reading usu- 
ally has little importance attached it. 


January 


The musician the dramatist con- 


sidered artist, but the child oral 
reader silent reader scarcely 
ever given credit for being creative 
for taking part activity which has 
any the characteristics creative 
act. This lack interest the creative 
aspect reading probably due the 
fact that much the child’s reading 
development takes place when 
small; hence his learning not consid- 
ered great importance. Moreover, the 
fact that most persons learn read with 
considerable degree fluency makes 
commonplace. However, should 
emphasized that the psychology the 
creative process oral reading simi- 
lar the creative process the drama- 
tist, and that has many elements simi- 
lar those the recreative process 
the interests and 
pleasures which one gets from silent 
reading depend largely upon the degree 
with which one can recreate the ideas 
and feelings the author. these feel- 
ings are considered terms their 
physiological elements, the creative act 
reading becomes complex one. The 
importance creative activity phase 
education and element the 
development personality has been 
emphasized over and over, but the value 
reading from this standpoint has been 
largely overlooked. 

Third, another important thing about 
attack for many types of-problems. 
other words, problem solving and ad- 
justment can made and often are 
made terms the reading process. 
For many persons, reading through 
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problem has become the usual method 
the American schools have too large 
degree substituted reading through 
problems for thinking through prob- 
lems. Students who have read what has 
been written about selected topic are 
often too willing stop with the read- 
ing. They make little effort 
contribute such problems means 
their own creative abilities. Whether 
this criticism legitimate may ar- 
gued, but the fact remains who 
has developed the reading method 
approach and attack upon problems has 
feeling security which most im- 
portant the development well- 
rounded personality. There feeling 
power success accompanying 
reading ability which should 
considered more often mental hy- 
gienists. Nothing more important than 
having method attack with which 
face one’s problems. 

Fourth, seems almost trite say 
that reading widens experiences. The 
possibilities the types and kinds 
experiences which may had through 
reading are almost limitless. For many 
persons, the substitutions such ex- 
periences 
through travel personal contact are 
well recognized that little emphasis 
need given such point. Mental 
hygienists emphasize the importance 
the development personality. this 
true, probable that, for most per- 
sons, reading offers great possibilities. 
Moreover, the adventures experienced 
through reading often give type 
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pleasure which entirely wholesome 
and which can used set pattern 
for other experiences expected antici- 
pated the child. 

suggested earlier, emphasis 
being placed upon the statement that 
reading tool. the minds many 
teachers this statement reduces the im- 
portance reading. this connection 
may pointed out that the same 
way that reading tool, intelligence 
imagination tool. The considera- 
tion such mental processes tools 
does not any sense reduce their im- 
portance value the life the indi- 
vidual. 

(The fact that reading not asso- 
ciated with any particular body con- 
tent subject only increases its value.) 
Intelligence, imagination, and creative 
ability are not associated with particu- 
lar field. They have certain universal 
character which makes them fundamen- 
tal mental life. becomes 
kind universal common denomi- 
nator for many the activities the 
rated with intelligence, imagination, and 
creative activity that takes rank with 
them. 

school program should now clear. 
seems that reading much part 
the fabric the school that theoretically 
depending textbooks being con- 
fined period the daily program.) 
child carries most his 
ever, since the nature the reading 
process such that the early period 
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its development instruction neces- 
sary, since individual differences exist 
both ability and opportunity, and 
since practice necessary acquire the 
skills necessary efficient reading, there 
can doubt about textbooks and 
school programs being most important 
instruments its wider development. 
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\In conclusion, seems that for the 
adult, reading method attack, 
form adjustment, and almost not 
entirely way living. For the child, 
gradually becomes part and parcel 
many phases his development, and 
such slowly builds unity and coher- 
ence his life. 


There gentle, but perfectly irresistible coercion habit read- 
ing well directed, over the whole tenor man’s character and con- 


duct, which not the least effectual because works insensibly and 
because really the last thing dreams Joun 
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Children and Books 
Children’s Reading the USA and the USSR 


freckled face Johnnie, age thirteen, 
facing the kindly but puzzled Judge 
before whom Johnnie and gang 
other children were brought charges 
general mischief. 

“He’s good kid, Judge,” testifies 
the policeman, “it’s just that these kids 
don’t seem have anything better 
do.” 

The Judge 
“What you after school?” 

play with the kids the street,” 
Johnnie replies. 

“Do you anything else? Don’t you 
ever read?” 

“Sure read,” Johnnie replies, and 
second thought, “sometimes.” 

“What books you read?” 

Johnnie wrinkles his brow, hard 
thought, “Tom Swift, Dick Tracy, books 
like that,” replies. 

“But don’t you ever read good 
books?” the Judge persists. 

Johnnie puzzled. “But Judge, them 
good books,” insists. 

The Judge continues, “What mean 
books that your teachers librarians 
tell you read.” 


Reading for Boys and Girls the United 
Report the Sub-committee Reading, White 


House Conference Child Health and Protec- 
tion, 


Johnnie’s face brightens. read Tom 
Sawyer once and Huckleberry Finn. 
Them’s good books.” 

“When was that, Johnnie?” the 
Judge asks. 

“Oh, about two years ago,” the boy 
replies. 

“And haven’t you read books like 
these since then?” 

“No, Judge.” 

The little scene enacted above one 
that might occur almost daily any 
part the United States. Nor 
necessary our juvenile courts 
discover that very many our chil- 
dren not read. Several years ago, 
the Sub-committee Reading the 
White House Conference Child 
Health and Protection, called Presi- 
dent Hoover, discovered very serious 
state affairs that 


some localities has been found that 
per cent the school children read 
nothing all outside school texts 
there are countless children the United 
States who grow maturity without ever 
owning reading good book other than 
school text books practically books 
were owned the families that studied 
and public library service was available 

Opportunities usually considered avail- 
able enlightened democracy did not 
exist for 


Dr. Lewis Terman, one our out- 
standing psychologists and students 
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education, found similar conditions 
his own study “Children’s Read- 
ing.” Teachers, librarians, social work- 
ers, child study associations, and parents 
are becoming more and more uneasy 
about the failure the extra-school 
books attract our children. Nor 
this problem confined rural areas 
where reading and library facilities may 
expected inadequate. The prob- 
lem just serious our large cities. 
Dr. Stella Center, president the 
New York City Association Teachers 
English, recent meeting the 
Association bitterly complained this 
fact: 


“Especially disconcerting,” she stated, 


“to find that the pupils read little that 
that 
judgment, that disciplines the mind. The 
evidence the survey indicates that pupils 
lend their minds hospitably all kinds 
fiction and admit that they not fre- 
quently remember the title, the author, 
the contents what they read—if such 
does not develop thinkers capable ac- 
curate appraisal men and events. 

“Can democracy afford not develop 
nation efficient readers when every 
doctrine broadcast over the radio and 
dramatized the screen. The favorite 
newspaper two the high schools 
tabloid. Imagine the mind the boy 
girl who reads habitually tabloid news- 
papers, inferior magazines, and detective 
stories. Such program reading does 
irreparable injury the mind and the 
heart. 


New York Times, May 17, 1936. 

Harold, New Education for New 
America: summary the report survey 
education the United States, the Com- 
mission Social Studies under the auspices 
the American Historical Association, 1929. 
New Republic, July 29, 1936. 
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have overstressed reading 
for fun. Desultory reading, reading simply 
excess. May not this tide cheap, tawdry 
reading roll and engulf everything that 
America traditionally respects and reverses 


992 


unless try stem the tide? 


The failure our children read 
but part our failure the larger 
field popular education. The indus- 
trial revolution, the loss our frontiers, 
mass production, new methods com- 
munication—all these 
about world vastly different from the 
old, and requiring methods educa- 
tion which are not merely traditional 
carry overs from the old but are adapted 
our new needs. Professor Harold 
Laski remarked recent critical study 
Survey Education the United 
States the Commission Social 
Studies the American Historical As- 
sociation: 


new America has been born, and 
solve its problems, this America needs 
education with new content and new 
emphasis. must education for 
nation socially controlled instead for 
life primarily motivated individual acquis- 
itiveness. achieve this new education, 
changes are required the whole institu- 
American educational 


far have not yet solved this 
problem education. Our “popular” 
school neither popular the sense 
being wanted the great majority 
our pupils, nor the sense hav- 
ing adapted itself their “popular” 
needs. The changes our industrial 
system, together with our compulsory 
education laws, have brought our 
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schools vast population whose needs 
and capacities are different from the old. 
Yet, their curricula and methods are 
still largely those developed for dif- 
ferent population with different needs. 
The school has failed involve 
utilize the learning processes the 
emotional factors and the manipulative 
skills its new population. Learning 
has remained the whole bookish 
and intellectual process instead in- 
volving the whole person. Thus, instead 
helping bring about the develop- 
ment integrated socially conscious 
minds, education sense helping 
create split personalities—people 
whom education seems have rela- 
tion life, but rather the antithesis 
life; with the result that education 
losing out the competitive struggle 
with other “educational” influences such 
the movies, tabloids, the radio, and 
pulp literature. sense this result 
inevitable, for the radio and the movies 
are more realistic than the content 
our “popular” education, and the 
same time they succeed rousing the 
emotions the child the extent that 
“popular” education never succeeds. 
this that accounts, least part, 
for the fact that have become 
tion with tremendous population 
juvenile delinquents, “Studs Loni- 
gan”—a nation people with few 
inner resources—a nation most whose 
children are dependent entirely upon 
the moods the gang the pool room 
the corner drug store, and upon the 
vicarious thrills movies, radio, tab- 


Dr. Haven, “The Mind the 
Survey Graphic, December, 1930, pp. 
409-416. 
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loids, and the underworld sordidness. 

According the statistics compiled 
Dr. Haven Emerson, one our 
outstanding public health authorities: 


one person out every the United 
States passes through our courts, jails, and 
institutions each year the United 
States today 450,000 are social liabilities 
because mental disease; 500,000 more 
are prisons and reformatories; 1,000,000 
failed being social assets because low 
intelligence there are about 25,000 
school children who before they are 
years age will held delinquents 
among our young men and 
women, from years age, per 
cent 576,000 will suffer damage 
distress result emotional difficulties 

one person every the United 
States, whole, will become diseased 
mentally that within the life time 
generation, will the inmate hos- 
pital. There are about 300,000 mental 
hospital patients and the number pres- 
ent increasing the rate about 10,000 
year, with 75,000 new patients admitted 
each year. this rate, about 1,000,000 
the young people now schools and 
colleges will inmates mental hospitals 
some time their 


The social threat implied these 
ous lacks our educational system 
which are developing population with 
inner resources. This lack inner 
resources and social goals threat 
not only the individual. threatens 
the very basis our democratic insti- 
tutions through the failure educate 
our youth the social functions 
intelligent citizen democracy. 

Children’s reading admittedly 
vital force and weapon such process 
social education. Far from being an- 
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other “bookish” method education, 
children’s reading can, the contrary, 
become vital partner, aid, in- 
spiration work—work its broadest 
meaning. Reading can become instru- 
ment through which the child greatly 
aided its formulation and its aware- 
ness the world, and its own 
such world. The book can, very 
real sense, become prelude “doing,” 
—the nearest approximation active 
participation work and life. 
can play leading the develop- 
ment the emotional life and person- 
ality the child, and can become the 
intellectual tool through which the child 
begins understand and relate its daily 
experiences. Finally, the book 
come means self-sufficiency—not 
the sense isolating the individual 
from the group—but rather the sense 
supplying him with the inner re- 
sources that are tragically lacking 
our young generation. Dr. Lewis 
Terman said: 


discriminating and intelligent reading 
important factor education. Children 
receive their knowledge life—their edu- 
cation from three sources: verbal instruc- 
tion, personal experiences, observation 
and reading. The child who reads easily 
and has been taught seek for himself 
the information that may found books 
has taken the surest and easiest road 
knowledge. may learn few hours 
facts that the child who does not read may 
learn only after years experience, not 


Lewis and Lima, Margaret, 
Children’s Reading, Guide for Parents and 
Teachers, 

Invitation Read, The Use the Book 
Child Guidance. The report the Committee 
for the Selection Suitable Books for Children 
the Courts. Foreword LaGuardia. 


Pp. 10. 
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all, and has opened him field 
recreation and entertainment that cannot 
duplicated any other 


The importance the children’s book 
slowly being accepted continually 
widening basis. Only several months 
ago, Mayor Fiorella LaGuardia, the 
City New York, appointed special 
committee children’s reading, con- 
junction with the children’s courts. The 
committee its first published report 
its work says: 


The use the book child guidance 
really pioneer effort being tried the 
New York children’s courts many ef- 
forts are being made through this type 
program reduce and prevent delin- 
quency; appealing the imaginative life 
the child, affording him means 
expressing these feelings and urges which 
his environment denies him, and permitting 
him obtain release from the less desir- 
able ones through the reading well- 
selected books one technique the field 
treatment and guidance that has been 
given little 


But spite this recent awareness 
the importance reading, great 
many our children, have dis- 
covered, not read. Yet, even 
superficial study American children’s 
literature reveals the fact that have 
great variety and wealth books for 
children; books subjects, 
beautifully printed, expensively bound, 
exquisitely illustrated; fine 
books, fairy tales, stories the earth 
and its wonders, books travel, imagi- 
native books, biographies. There one 
type book, however, that not well 
represented this great array chil- 
dren’s literature, and that the so- 
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cially significant book which portrays for 
the child the realities his contempo- 
rary life—the book that will help our 
children find their way our com- 
plicated confused world, and will give 
them new enthusiasms. and goals 
creative social living—and yet not 
merely informational book. don’t 
need any more “books knowledge.” 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell, one our 
outstanding contributors the field 
children’s reading, said: 


preéminently the function educa- 
tion further the growth the sense 
reality give the child sense relation 
between facts, material social; that is, 
further scientific conceptions. Stories, 
they are part educational process, 
must also further the growth sense 
reality, must help the child interpret the 
relationships the world around him and 
help him develop scientific process 
thinking. not important that know 
this that fact. important that 
able fit any particular fact into ra- 
culiar function story raise inquiries, 
not give instruction. story must stimu- 
late not merely inform. 


During the last ten years, the writer 
has been engaged comparative study 
this problem which involved several 
European countries, among them the 
Soviet Union. The outstanding fact 
which emerged out this study that 
the New Russia has, large part, solved 
the problem children’s reading. Bur- 

Mitchell, Lucy Sprague, Here and Now Story 
Book, 22. 


Wilson, The New Schools 
New Russia, 43. 
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Once great while, socially sig- 
nificant children’s book appears our 
catalogues. Such book “We, the 
People” Leo Huberman, about which 
one fifteen year old youngster said that 
“it the kind book which lets you 
the inside.” But even this book, rare 
and valuable is, still borders too 
closely the informational and cannot 
expected attract the average child. 

The lack such books, books that 
are synthesis valuable information 
and creative writing which will emo- 
tionally stimulate the child and thus be- 
come substitute for the escape and 
adventure variety literature but 
one number reasons which ac- 
counts for the lack reading the 
part our children. The lack pa- 
rental stimulation and example, the lack 
widely distributed library facilities but 
most all the lack integrated ef- 
fort the part educators, parents, 
and civil authorities bring children 
and books together—not until these lacks 
have been met will the problem chil- 
dren’s literature solved America. 


dened with heritage illiteracy, physi- 
cal and cultural poverty, with Czarist 
tradition succinctly expressed the 
minister education under Czar Alex- 
ander when said: 


knowledge useful only when, like salt, 
used and offered small measures, ac- 
cording the people’s circumstances and 
their needs teach the masses the 
people, even the majority them, how 
read will them more harm than 
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The Soviet Union, result con- 
centrated and organized effort the 
part the State, educators, writers, par- 
ents, and the children themselves, suc- 
ceeded arousing profound interest 
reading the part the children 
and has, the same time, created 
entirely new literature which attuned 
the new needs the new State— 
together with network distributing 
agencies such libraries, reading clubs, 
and other similar types institutions 
which have brought books within the 
easy reach children the outermost 
areas the Soviet Union. 

The Revolution received from Old 
Russia large and varied heritage 
children’s books. Most these, how- 
ever, the Soviet educators felt could not 
used the Soviet State because they 
represented purposes and goals that 
were entirely odds with those the 
New Russia. the whole, this litera- 
ture fell into several categories. First, 
there were the pseudo-scientific compi- 
lations “books knowledge”—dull 
and dry encyclopedias which were well 
characterized Ilin, one the out- 
standing children’s authors the Soviet 
Union—the man who himself has 
remarkably succeeded transforming 
this dry knowledge into vital, living 
literature. Ilin says about these “books 
knowledge”: 


The old books, recall them, consisted 
almost entirely names and lists gulfs, 
straits, islands, peninsulas, animals, plants, 
peoples, and governments. was like 
catalogue some huge warehouse—every- 
thing was numbered and labelled: popula- 


Men and Mountains. Preface. 
Translation Simon Doniger. 


January 


tion, and so; and many cows, 
many horses, sheep, and pigs; many 
square miles. Everything had its own 


Another category children’s books 
were the classics, both native and for- 
eign. This was material which was in- 
tended for adults, however, and was not 
all adapted either the intellectual 
emotional needs the children. 
fine example this type literature 
the poem Nekrasov which found its 
way into every children’s anthology: 


THE UNMOWN PATCH 


Late Autumn: the rooks have flown 

The fields are empty and woods wind 
blown 

All but thin patch overripe rye 

Lonely and melancholy like far away sigh 

the stalks plaintively moan: 

“Lonely and sad the late autumn wind 

Bitter spill our ripe grains alone; 

Why are punished? How have 
sinned? 

Night after night are tattered and torn; 

Bent low the ground evening and morn 

rabbit, and bird, and late Autumn blast 

Where our reaper? Won’t come 


last?” 

And the wind brings answer: 
and sore 

Your reaper has strength left for you 
any 


The symbolism such poetry, whose 
meaning may have been clear for the 
adult reader, remained unexplained 
mystery the great majority Old 
Russia’s children. 

The foregoing categories did not com- 
prise, however, the basic reading ma- 
terial the children Old Russia, for 
simultaneously with the introduction 
European classics and the growth 
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realistic native literature, there grew 
Russia literature for children and 
adolescents which was imitation 
the traditional European novel, full 
sickly romanticism and escape from 
ity, tendency which became even more 
pronounced with the crystallization 
social and economic conflicts Russian 
society the late nineteenth century 
and with the emergence revolutionary 
activities within the Czarist State. The 
“once upon time” and the “far far 
away land” the old folk tale with its 
social realism became subterfuge the 
hands the new writers for drawing 
their readers away from the realities and 
the conflicts their contemporary social 
scene—for the writers that era found 
much easier evade the imperatives 
contemporary social issues dealing 
with them the past the environ- 
ment foreign strange lands; the 
other hand, the realism the foreign 
literature, with little manipulation 
the part the translator, frequently 
succeeded assuming romantic and 
fantastic tinge. Thus, both the native 
children’s literature and the re-worked 
translations from the European, with 
the exception the classics, assumed 
escapist, day-dreaming, pseudo-romantic 
quality. Lydia Tcharskaia, author 
“Little Princess Nina” and numerous 
other novels the same caliber, the 
most representative example this type 
literature, which became definitely 
identified Old Russia with “girls’ 
literature”—a literature full fainting 
spells, romantic, unhealthy love affairs, 
and sickly mysticism. 

Parallel with this exclusively girls’ 
literature, there grew during the 
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latter part the twentieth century, 
“boys’ literature,” consisting the 
cheap mass editions detective stories 
Nat Pinkerton, Sherlock Holmes, 
and Nick Carter, which swamped the 
country. these detective stories and 
the sentimental books Tcharskaia and 
her kin that became the reading ma- 
terials Old Russia’s children. 

There was one phase literature, 
including children’s literature, which not 
only was understood the masses; 
which not only dealt with their own 
milieu their own terminology and 
imagery, but was actually created 
them—that was the “Skazki,” the Rus- 
sian Folk Tales. But even here the 
government censor succeeded trans- 
forming this vital, dynamic and pro- 
found folk literature into instrument 
for its own use. Whatever was question- 
ing and critical and too realistic 
was carefully rooted out, that this 
literature the end became devoid 
all realism and relevance the chil- 
dren’s contemporary life. The collec- 
tions “Skazki” were chosen for their 
moral value preaching humility and 
acceptance, the story the “Fish- 
erman, His Wife, and the Miraculous 
Gold Fish.” All reference critical the 
State religion was taboo. 

Such was the heritage that the young 
Soviet State received from the Old Rus- 
sia—a heritage which, stated earlier, 
was very little use the new youth. 
Marshak, one the outstanding 
writers and critics children’s litera- 
ture has stated: 

What needed was altogether dif- 


ferent kind book, one synthesizing 
courageous realism with even more 
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courageous romanticism—a book which 
would not afraid face the inevitable 
and difficult facts life and yet would 
able lift our children height 
optimism from which these facts would 
longer 


was one thing, however, 
aware the need this new literature 
and another one create it. The early 
years immediately after the Revolution 
1917, like all similar eras violent 
struggle, were hardly conducive great 
artistic activity the field art gen- 
erally, and the field children’s 
books, particularly. Furthermore, there 
were difficulties that had overcome 
first, before the Soviet educators and 
writers could get down the actual busi- 
ness creating these books. First, the 
Czarist heritage illiteracy had 
overcome. Then, too, there were the 
less important problems the poverty 
the people and the State due the 
destruction which took place during the 
years civil war and the des- 
perate shortage paper, the almost 
complete disorganization the printing 
industry, and the destruction and disor- 
ganization libraries. upon these 
that the Soviet State had center its at- 
tention before could think the more 
delicate problem creating new books 
for children. 

Slowly, these obstacles were over- 
come. rapidly being dimin- 
ished. the great sacrifice large sums 
were allotted for printing and for paper. 
With the rapid reorganization the 
printing industry, books, newspapers, 


Marshak, The Children’s Story, published 
the newspaper Pravda, August 15, 1934. No. 


224. 
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and magazines began flow the vast 
population the Soviet Union 
unprecedented rate. Interest 
ture was longer confined narrow 
section the “intelligentsia” but 
came the characteristic the masses 
workers and peasants the provinces 
and the most isolated sections the 
country. 

Having conquered the basic problems 
illiteracy, book production, and dis- 
tribution, the Soviet Union found itself 
faced with the infinitely more subtle and 
problem the actual writing 
the children’s book—the problem 
content and form. The early years 
the Revolution permitted the Soviet 
educational authorities very little time 
leisure for the examination this 
problem. 

The years Communism 
during 1917-1921 were years when the 
very life the country was stake 
and the Soviet Union, weak, disor- 
ganized new-born State, was attacked 
from within the still large remnants 
antagonistic elements and from with- 
out foreign intervention. Industry 
was practically standstill; sabotage 
was rampant the economic, techni- 
cal, and cultural fields. Few the old 
authorities and experts any field 
activity could trusted with the task 
helping the new State. Thus, 
ciency almost everywhere had 
ficed loyalty—it was the commissar 
versus the general; the workers versus 
the factory managers; pupils versus 
teachers. The choice was not between 
running the state efficiently inefh- 
ciently, but between running inefh- 
ciently not all. 
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Faced with animosity and active an- 
tagonism all sides, the Soviet leaders 
had choice but develop new 
generation trained personnel, teach- 
ers, technicians, soldiers, and administra- 
tors out the untrained and ignorant 
masses workers and peasants take 
the place those who refused serve 
the Revolution. terms this program 
the Soviet State was faced with double 
task: that training these new experts 
their vocations, addition which 
was felt urgently necessary that they 
also trained politically—for then only 
would they become loyal dependable 
workers the Soviet State. Nor was this 
training something which could done 
leisurely, carefully, 
the contrary, had done im- 
mediately—for upon depended the en- 
tire program—political, economic, edu- 
cational, and cultural—of the new State. 
Thus, the teaching Communism be- 
came them necessity. 
Every possible tool was harnessed that 
purpose, and children’s literature, 
which was always considered the 
Soviet authorities important form 
education and social control, naturally 
fell important part this process. 
For the same reason, children’s litera- 
ture those early years reflected 
much this hysteria, extremism, and 
with which the early 
years the post-revolutionary period 
were filled; for this was the era when 
faith the past and its accumulated 
experience was greatly undermined; the 
old had failed, they said, and its teach- 
ers and technicians had either run away 
were refusing work with the New 
Soviet State. The book itself was con- 
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sidered “bourgeois” remnant. They 
even called for bookless schools and 
attacked grammar unnecessary. 

The folk tales, the 
classics, Andersen’s and Grimm’s fairy 
tales, humorous and imaginative works 
such Baron Munchausen, and Greek 
myths all became victims the hysteria 
those early years. The new books, too, 
suffered seriously. their anxiety 
“educate” the children 
quickly possible, children’s books be- 
came dull, didactic treatises. The theme 
became all important, and the question 
art forms was almost entirely disre- 
garded. wonder that those years 
saw frequent complaints Krupskaia 
and other Russian educators that new 
Russia’s children were refusing read 
the new books and were returning again 
the sentimental novels Lydia 
Tcharskaia and the detective stories 
Nat Pinkerton. 

The relative release from the tension 
the earlier turbulent years civil 
war and reconstruction, the greater lei- 
sure and security that came with the com- 
pletion the first Five-Year Plan, and 
the collectivization agriculture, gave 
the Societ authorities their first breath- 
ing spell and opportunity evaluate 
their accomplishments and failures 
the field children’s books. 

They found these new books want- 
ing many points, and with character- 
istic soul-searching there began proc- 
ess self-criticism and reconstruction. 
Annual conferences children’s litera- 
ture began consider with much energy 
the entire problem children’s reading. 
Special commissions were appointed 
study the old literature for the purpose 
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determining what part that litera- 
ture still had values for New Russia’s 
children. series surveys was in- 
augrated all over the country through 
questionnaires, and other methods, 
attempt have the children tell Rus- 
sia’s writers and educators what was 
that they looked for books. 

The replies the children were 
studied special commissions, and 
the following conferences number 
methods were developed carry the 
children’s recommendations into effect. 
One the most important results 
these surveys was the realization the 
need special publishing house for 
children’s literature, and result such 
publishing house was organized 
1933 under the direction Doctor Sem- 
ashko—with special department for 
children’s literature for the village. 

Another important outcome these 
surveys was the realization that Soviet 
writers had not been very close chil- 
dren the past, with the result that 
great range reading material such 
adventure stories, fantasy, and fairy tales 
had been almost entirely left out, and, 
hence children were still resorting 
detective stories and other socially 
undesirable books. Special efforts were 
made the Soviet educational authori- 
ties have writers children’s books 
come into much more intimate rela- 
tionship with the children for whom 
they were writing—at camps, schools, 
and children’s homes, clubs and read- 
ing circles. Out this finally developed 
systematic procedure bringing 
scripts and new books directly chil- 
dren’s audiences for their criticism and 
comment. Outstanding writers chil- 
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dren’s books such Chukovski, Mar- 
shak, Kassil, Barto, Bianci, and numer- 
ous others make annual pilgrimages 
children’s camps during the summer and 
throughout the rest the year, thus 
gaining new insight into children’s 
emotional and intellectual life. Not only 
the writers the children, but the 
children are brought the writers. 
Thus, the various Congresses 
groups Pioneers from all over the 
Soviet Union are brought the Con- 
gress the Capital listen discus- 
sions and comment; there con- 
stant flood correspondence from chil- 
dren the Soviet Union the editorial 
offices literary newspapers, and 
the homes writers commenting 
their books and asking for new ones. 
The demand for new books also re- 
sulted drive Soviet authorities 
enlist new authors, scientists, hunters, 
workers, and travelers—in the field. Or- 
ganized efforts were made train these 
people writers. Special schools were 
established various points. One the 
outstanding among them the Lenin- 
grad School for Children’s Authors 
under the direction Marshak, 
where the time the writer’s visit 
Leningrad the students who were being 
trained for the writing children’s 
books included mate the ice-breaker, 
“Cheluskin,” ex-cook, diver, two ex- 
homeless boys and several others. Ac- 
cording Marshak, three-fourths his 
time this period was being spent 
training these people write for chil- 
dren. result these efforts chil- 
dren’s literature was greatly enriched. 
addition, the new emphasis and respect 
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for children’s books brought into the 
field great many writers adult 
books such Alexei Tolstoi, Zostchenko, 
Kataiev, Panteleev, and many others. 
addition, the Soviet authorities have also 
made serious efforts discover and de- 
velop potential writers among the chil- 
dren. Just the art sections the 
Institute Children’s Art-Education 
send out their scouts the parks dur- 
ing the summer, where, through their 
display painting materials, they gain 
recruits art clubs, and result 
many talented youngsters have been se- 
lected for further training, the 
Soviet authorities constantly search for 
talent among the young writers. Organ- 
ized competition for the best pieces 
writing the children are conducted 
and prizes are given for the best story, 
poem, article. Systematic meetings 
and discussions are held with authors 
criticize the children’s work. im- 
portant medium the selection the 
embryo writer the wall-newspaper, 
daily news sheet edited the children 
themselves and hung the walls 
schools, clubs, camps, etc. 

addition these developments, 
greatly increased and extended facilities 
were created library services. The 
function the librarian was extended 
that she longer remains within 
the four walls the library, but keeps 
closely touch with the children both 
their homes and their parents’ 
working places. The school, too, exerted 
special efforts develop the children’s 
interest reading and create new 
facilities for reading. Special reading 
circles were organized all over the coun- 
try both the school and the youth 
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organizations stimulate reading and 
discussion reading. 

particular interest were the special 
institutions which were developed the 
Soviet Union the realm children’s 
books, such the Children’s Book 
Museum Moscow, consisting in- 
genious mechanical exhibitions—exhibi- 
tions books their social settings— 
which are operated the children them- 
selves and which travel all over the 
country. Another interesting experiment 
the House the Children’s Book, 
large, beautiful, modern building, which 
serves many fifteen thousand peo- 
ple and used training center for 
children’s reading for librarians, teach- 
ers, and club leaders. 

Probably the greatest achievement 
the field children’s books the 
Soviet Union the field illustra- 
tion. The finest illustrators and painters 
the country have been engaged 
making children’s books vivid, colorful, 
and attractive. great many catalogues, 
colored and well illustrated, are the 
disposal the children. 

One the unique and most effective 
instruments for the stimulation chil- 
dren’s reading the Children’s Book 
Theatre, puppet theatre, whose actors 
are composite pictures the heroes 
children’s books. This theatre, too, 
through its many branches 
divisions covers the entire country. 
addition, over one hundred regular chil- 
dren’s theaters which use the materials 
children’s literature have been created 
and help great deal developing the 
children’s interests books. The cinema, 
too, lays special stress reading and 
does the radio. 
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Thus little more than ten years 
the Soviet Union, through its awareness 
the importance the problem 
children’s reading and through com- 
bined planning efforts the part 
educators, writers, and the State, has 
succeeded creating the nucleus 
socially significant, artistically adequate 
Simultaneously, 
through study children’s needs and 
literary interests, and through integrated 
action the State, the local commu- 
nities, libraries, teachers, parents, group 
leaders, and all other persons that are 
concerned with the welfare the chil- 
dren, the Soviet authorities have aroused 
the children’s reading interests point 
where only the actual shortage paper 
prevents their entire satisfaction for the 
present. 

Yearly, the quota children’s litera- 
ture published almost doubled and 
still the books, sometimes published 
editions one-half million, disappear 
from the bookstands—frequently within 
few days. What most important, 
however, that these huge editions 
books eagerly read Soviet children 
are not serials, detective mystery 
stories but are, the contrary, socially 
significant artistic creations produced and 
illustrated the outstanding writers, 
scientists, and painters the country. 

spite the all pervasive social 
message the new children’s books, 
very few them are today the moral 
and social tracts that they were during 
the early years—“moral pocket-handker- 
chiefs,” Dickens called the moral tales 
his own day. The efforts the last 
few years have succeeded fusing the 
social message the children’s books 


January 


with the highest techniques creative 
writing and illustration. 

This new Soviet literature differs 
from the children’s literature other 
lands the almost complete absence 
mysticism religious ideas 
books. stresses rather the realistic and 
the scientific. pervaded atmos- 
phere action and work. Soviet edu- 
cators agree with Anton Chekhov that 
there more humaneness steel and 
electricity than all the world’s piety 
and abstention from meat eating. Based 
upon this concept, Soviet children’s 
literature attempts involve the Soviet 
child the actual building the new 
society. Its emphasis that the greatest 
contribution that the child can make 
that society that healthy, active, 
joyful, intellectually alert the needs 
the people, and intellectually able 
participate the work the country. 
Through this literature, children are 
drawn into all important political ac- 
the 
land vigilance against all enemies 
the State. There little day-dream- 
ing and sadness Soviet children’s 
books. Soviet children’s books are real- 
istic and yet frequently romantic and 
imaginative—not the sense the 
land, but dreams and hopes which 
they believe science and human effort 
will some day make real. Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell defines imagination “some- 
thing which does not mean the impos- 
sible but rather means transcending the 
literal.” this kind imagination 
and romanticism which pervades the new 
Soviet children’s literature—an imagina- 
tion which leaves much room for hero- 
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ism, nobility, and self-sacrifice. 
literature which honest and which 
helps the children face the reality life 
with all its struggle and pain rather 
than escape from it. Gone are the fan- 
tastic heroes and the wonderful almost 
effortless achievements the earlier 
days. Life books like the “Thirteenth 
Caravan” “Kara-Bugaz” difficult. 
Every achievement made the cost 
sweat and blood. Human beings quarrel, 
fight, and sometimes shirk their duty. 
Life “pink tea” these books, but 
the end the achievements “people 
working together for the sake human- 
ity whole” becomes worth all the ef- 
fort. This insistence upon honesty 
children’s literature responsible for 
the fact that occasionally books for chil- 
dren are published which express points 
view that are critical the Soviet 


government, for example, the publi- 
cation Arseniev’s the “Depths the 
Coastland.” 


The Soviet educators not consider 
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that they have achieved all that they 
desire the field children’s literature. 
the Conference Children’s Litera- 
ture December 1936, whole series 
criticisms was made the present 
status the subject. These criticisms 
consisted demand for the training 
more writers, demands for larger 
editions books, newer forms, and 
broader inclusion some the classics 
which have hitherto been left out, such 
the works Rousseau, Aeschylus, 
Voltaire, and others. There also much 
criticism the quality books terms 
physical make-up, illustration, and 
demand for lower prices. When one con- 
siders the fact, however. that items 
under discussion these conferences 
rarely remain within the realm discus- 
sions, but are realized within rela- 
tively short while, one justified be- 
lieving that some day the near future 
the children the Soviet Union will 
have their disposal children’s litera- 
ture which will fully meet their needs. 


When one views the achievement 
the Soviet Union the field chil- 
dren’s reading and compares with the 
lack interest books the masses 
children our own United States, 
one wonders whether the organized ef- 
fort the Soviet Union not real 
challenge us. One may may not 
agree with the ideology and purpose 
the Soviet State. Our problems are 
indeed different. We, America, for 
instance, have such heritage il- 
literacy. possess greater resources 
and greater experience the field 


children’s books, and, result, 
have developed children’s literature 
superior variety, quality, and quantity 
that which was left the Old Rus- 
sian regime. Our goals, too, are differ- 
ent. Most important all, however, 
the fact that have had such so- 
cial cataclysm the Russian Revolu- 
tion 1917, which wrought havoc 
all values and made much the 
seem little worth the new society. 
And yet, life America, too, has been 
undergoing profound social changes, 
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changes which demand much greater 
organization our educational efforts, 
among them efforts behalf new 
books for children. 

We, too, have built dams. The Roose- 
velt Dam Salt River Valley has 
turned sandy desert into flourishing 
land, and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority promising bring “light” and 
new life into the lives great many 
people. We, too, must find way 
bringing these and similar vital social 
achievements into the reading realm 
our children. We, too, must find new 


writers, with new enthusiasms, who can 
creatively transmute these values into 
children’s literature, literature which 
might then become substitute for the 
serials pulp magazines which make 
the reading fare many our 
children today—a literature which, 
the words Lamartine, will enable 
mankind “to see the right side and 
understand the grandeur the pattern, 
which man with his own has 
woven through the centuries without 
seeing anything but tangle 
strings.” 


The decline literature indicates the decline nation; the two 
keep pace their downward 
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SITUATION was, and is, increasingly 
confronting persons mainly 
concerned with books, which requires 
thinking through. concerns you and 
alike, you librarians whose func- 
tion bring books the service 
the people, and me, teacher 
literature, supposed help people get 
the most from the reading they do. 
has always seemed that these tasks 
are among the finest and greatest serv- 
ices anybody can allowed per- 
form. have been proud job, 
and sure that matter how ineffec- 
tively might myself, the job 
itself was beyond anybody’s question, 
real service individuals and society. 

Recently, however, dubious notes 
have been sounded several places 
all the same effect: that the influence 
books diminishing, that the quality 
literary work deteriorating, and— 
though not all agree this—that 
have longer that faith necessary for 
the production great literature. The 
services bookmen render are being 
looked askance. need examine 
once more the grounds our faith 
the worthwhileness our job, and 
evaluate the force the objections made 
it. 

Those objections are clearcut, unequiv- 
ocal, and certainly have foundation. 
Take Duhamel’s Defence Letters, 
which emphasizes among other things, 


The Faith Bookman 


GEORGE FULLMER REYNOLDS 


the dangers reading such new 
means communication the movies 
and the radio. long argument 
necessary prove that time which 
could formerly spent books 
now spent many attending these 
easier forms entertainment. More- 
over, filmed novel shorter, less 
cult follow; gives one the story 
least the main part it; familiarizes 
one with the characters some approx- 
imation the theme. What more can 
one ask? 

Well, anybody who really reads 
knows one can ask good deal more. 
However good movie may 
movie has almost none the quali- 
ties which make the same story worth 
while when told words, and which 
educate and train its readers. Movies 
and radio mainly require only passive 
receptivity for their enjoyment; books 
demand effort. That one thing 
that gives them their greater value; 
also what helps along the substitution 
for them easier means entertain- 
ment. Easy amusement like cheap money 
tends drive out the more valuable. 
think bookmen must admit 
that though the sale and reading 
books may have increased the aggre- 
gate recent years, the reading books 
the average individual takes less 
his time than used to. The conclusion 
from that, however, not that our work 
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librarians and teachers less impor- 
tant now than used be, but that 
even more important. The radio 
continually our ears, the movies are 
always being publicized; but suppose 
not one person twenty, maybe fifty, 
ever reads book advertisement. 
are, for most people, the only effective 
means propaganda there toward 
the reading books. long be- 
lieve that books are worth attention 
may proud our jobs. 

But this suggests the second objec- 
tions about books today. voiced 
Virginia Wolff her new book, 
Three Guineas; Pearl Buck re- 
cent article The Saturday Review; 
anonymous writer The London 
Times. Most books today, these writers 
insist, are not worth much. flood 
mediocrity drowning out real books. 

That there such flood there can 
doubt. Especially the English- 
speaking world, the financial records 
successful authorship are great that 
hack writers multiply. 
urally look for books which have huge 
sales. Advertising harps them 
profitable merchandise. The book clubs 
promote their circulation. People talk 
about them. The whole tendency 
bring books the level purely com- 
mercial products like toothpowders and 
cigarettes. Mrs. Wolff calls “intellect- 
ual harlotry.” Publishers still try lend 
their lists dignity printing least 
few books more lasting value, but 
these are likely lost sight the 
high pressure advertising the leading 
lines literary merchandise. 
Unfortunately, also, there recent 
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tendency education which promotes 
the reading this sort book instead 
combatting it. This education based 
the idea that any kind reading 
better than none. They tell that 
boy never reads all there hope 
him, but that reads little even 
that little bad, may time read 
something better. Certainly there 
something this theory, but tempts 
satisfaction too easily attained. Who 
can prove that reading simply read- 
ing worth encouraging? Almost 
any sort activity any provocative 
hobby better than some reading. Cer- 
tainly, none should think have 
achieved much have the fruits 
our efforts guided boys and girls 
acquiring taste for reading only True 
Stories Photoplay. They had better 
out driving golf ball making 
fancy work. So, though sympathize 
with the aim doubt the result 
this theory. 

Coupled with the idea that any read- 
ing good another: since few people 
maturity read the great literature 
the world, should school not 
emphasize the classics much, but teach 
students read well what they actually 
are going read—newspapers, current 
periodicals, and on. 

Certainly people should know how 
read the newspaper discriminatingly and 
certainly they should keep eye 
current periodicals. one denies that. 
But periodical reading usually done 
different frame mind with differ- 
ent purpose than book reading; only 
read periodicals hardly read all. 
true that some people will never 
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read anything else, and admittedly such 
persons should looked after. But— 
and this where come one the 
main points wish make—there are 
other boys and girls and young men and 
women who are potentially real readers. 
things are now managed these readers 
are likely lose themselves the mass 
literary stuff presented them, and 
miss the better material they would 
really enjoy and profit by. One defect 
democratic education that trying 
bring everybody the same level, 
sometimes attains only level. 
Many are raised but the best are likely 
lowered. Librarians, even more 
easily than teachers, too often forced 
deal with students large classes, can, 
think, notice and guide the most gifted 
readers the material they really de- 
serve. Valery new symposium 
Destin Prochain des Lettres, pub- 
lished Paris, says that the future 
literature lies our finding these read- 
ers—only relatively small number 
any time—who have the ability and the 
taste and the desire read the really 
best. Unless they are found and trained, 
the muse literature—I quote now 
from the anonymous writer The Lon- 
don Times—is likely displaced 
sort counterfeit “Miss Literature” 
selected publicity agents. 

course, this view rests the idea 
that reading some books really more 
worth while than reading others—it in- 
troduces standard values. That there 
must education standard values 
seems undebatable. But good 
many people not agree. Some educa- 
tors resent any mention the classics. 
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The contemporary, the easy, the popular 
are what they want presented. Perhaps 
they, themselves, were bored with what 
they were taught school and are trying 
spare the children under their guid- 
ance. Perhaps the books were actually be- 
yond them—English teachers have often 
erred their judgment; have 
all heard the bad results misplacing 
pearls. Really think this attitude 
disparaging great books due more 
the blind following certain publicity- 
hunting educators than any profound 
conviction. Where the attitude oppo- 
sition the great books the world 
genuine, due entirely false 
conception literature itself 
place education. 

Great literature almost never easy 
read. demands effort. Pearl Buck 
says what troubles her not the low 
standard the many ignorant but the 
low standards the few intelligent. 
people,” she says, “are di- 
verted the ephemeral book story 
the smart, passing patter colum- 
nist and not literature.” What must 
emphasized is, first, that even good 
literature varies value; and, second, 
that every time read second rate 
book have less time for first rate 
one. You remember, sure, that 
striking passage Ruskin’s “Of King’s 
Treasures,” where compares the great 
books Kings and wise men the 
earth waiting give all the riches 
their experience and wisdom while 
prefer gossip with the waiting maids 
and lackeys. 

This idea may carried too far. 
Sometimes are not associating 
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with the great. don’t want snob- 
bish hypocritical about this—I 
just eager anyone about using liter- 
ature for relaxation and escape; when 
very tired don’t insult Milton 
trying read Paradise Lost; read 
Dorothy Sayers, Leonard Ross. 
hope know good detective story 
good sketch from perfunctory one. But 
don’t fool myself thinking even 
Dorothy Sayers supremely great 
writer. And know, too, that relaxa- 
tion not the whole the main service 
literature can render. every often 
not penetrate into the real pres- 
ence, are unfair ourselves and 
the world books. And some boys 
and girls are not introduced into this 
company while they are school they 
will never have chance even know 
exists. 

Sometimes think libraries them- 
selves foster this very idea that reading 
only relaxing lazy sort business. 
Some libraries have browsing rooms, 
very comfortably furnished with easy 
chairs and soft lights where attractive 
looking books and periodicals tempt the 
casual visitor literary Coca-cola 
sundae, even nourishing bever- 
age intellectual malted milk. 
not inhuman object this. Often 
that just what want myself. But 
should like see the other side 
the vestibule room labeled “Literary 
Gymnasium,” arranged provoke alert 
and vigorous mental exercise. should 
provide for and stimulate wrestling with 
the giants literature, not the obscure 
and vague, but the really profound. 
the door should have some such warn- 
ing this: “Enter this room only with 
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eager anticipation and strong determina- 
tion win from these books the secret 
their greatness and the essence 
their wisdom.” should place this 
room book less than ten years old, 
not from any opposition the contem- 
porary, but guarantee the quality. 
would want only books which have 
demonstrated their lasting value and 
which demand real effort the 
imagination appreciate them. There 
would few books information be- 
cause such books are soon superseded; 
mostly they would books 
lettres. And should have them the 
very best editions possible not necessari- 
best looks but best for practical 
reading. 

These really great books would 
supplemented the best books con- 
cerning them and their authors, distinct- 
labeled only accessories but still 
available. There would complete 
works anybody, not even Shake- 
speare, but only his best. not sure, 
but think should forbid anybody 
who had not some way other 
demonstrated his fitness and preparation. 
you think there would trouble 
about keeping people out, that the door 
would never opened, these books 
never disturbed? definitely disagree 
with you. good many young people 
and some older ones would accept the 
challenge and delight it. Perhaps 
have made reading seem too easy and 
books too carelessly approached. 
not time that emphasized again the 
dignity great literature, its demand 
for real effort, and its inaccessibility ex- 
cept those who fit themselves for it? 
Let quote briefly once more the anon- 
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ymous author the London Times: 


The range the arts—the range beauty 
—their high peaks cannot attained with- 
out preparation and effort. rise the 
sublimity great tragedy and experience 


But now our third objection thrusts 
itself upon us—that the world today 
such books cannot produced. Great 
literature arises only when 
faith something. The old objects 
belief are, are told, gone. 
longer can men the past believe 
God caring about and our future. 
longer can man see himself the 
center the universe, his fate the con- 
cern the hierarchies angels 
devils; man only temporary scum 
the surface obscure and dying satel- 
lite, one thousand suns the vast 
oceans space. Nor can sustain our 
hopes belief inevitable progress. 
The fruits evolution may not the 
fittest from humane point view but 
only for the brute struggles nature. 
There far-off divine event toward 
which the whole creation moves. Nor 
finally can believe our own ideals. 
Psycho-analysis has shown their ugly 
origins, and the saints and heroes the 
world are moved mixed motives 
and haunted evil desires and appe- 
tites the rest us. What use 
inspiration can writer produce such 
atmosphere? Perhaps thousand 
years some individuals may learn 
how integrate their lives solid 
basis and really achieve something. 
Meanwhile, uplifters are hypocrites, 
idealists, fools—and, might add, writ- 
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its purifying effect, sustain the long 
sweep great epic, realize and enjoy 
the pure beauty form and rhythm are 
impossible for the untrained mind for 
the untrained body climb the Matter- 


ers, all this true, are useless, too, 
and their books indefensible expense 
society. 

Well, all books were exponents 
this defeatist philosophy should cer- 
tainly not have much pride job, 
nor would you, think, have much 
yours. Fortunately that not the case. 
Not all our authors are pessimistic. 
Notice, for instance, Mrs. Anne Ellis, 
our Colorado author who died short 
time ago. She had had life privation 
and hardship, narrow material hori- 
zons and hard disappointments—cer- 
tainly more trying than most writers 
have endure. When students con- 
fronted the above philosophy, asked 
Mrs. Ellis what her philosophy life 
was, she said she really didn’t know, ex- 
cept that she had always held that life 
could never get her down. 

not know the grounds Mrs. 
Ellis’s faith. gather from her books 
was not founded religion. religious 
basis for confidence scarcely 
stressed this occasion except point 
out, perhaps, that the orthodox church 
has never had any illusions concerning 
the inevitability progress nor the in- 
herent nobility man, and has there- 
fore never got really discouraged. When 
romanticists have grown ecstatic and 
humanitarians have sentimentalized, the 
church these points has kept its feet 
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squarely the ground. Some the 
pessimism today springs only from 
the disallusionment its own soft hopes 
But leaving religion out considera- 
tion, still there are firm grounds con- 
fidence even these troubled years 
This neither the place nor have the 
time enumerate them all. But let 
notice when philosophers become cynical 
and theorists discouraged, still there re- 
main few indisputable facts. The world 
nature place struggle, yes, even 
cruelty, but also amazing com- 
plexity and beauty. And long the 
seasons move their accustomed course, 
long the seed sprouts the ground, 
and grows, and bears fruit each after its 
kind, long the stars shine steadfast 
the evening sky, long know the 
natural world world law not 
caprice, cause and effect not discon- 
certing mutability. This ground 
confidence even the Elizabethans did not 
possess, yet they managed keep 
their spirits and produce literature not 
entirely valueless. And the world 
morals—what-so-ever man sows that 
shall also reap; who lives the 
sword shall perish the sword; there 
way which seemeth right unto 
man, but the ends thereof are the ways 
death. These ancient pieces wisdom 
still are everlastingly true, and provide 
far they solid basis for confi- 
dence even without religious sanction. 
There another order facts, just 
sure these and even more provoca- 
tive fine achievement: the triumphs 
man’s mind. are likely 
cowed geologic time and astronomic 
distance into thinking man mere 
insect day. The most wonderful 
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thing about the Grand Canyon not its 
size, shrinking man the dimensions 
pismire, nor its age which all hu- 
man history only matter few 
inches its surface. The most wonder- 
ful thing which the Grand Canyon dis- 
plays neither these, but rather the 
glory man who has been able con- 
front that magnitude and these ages- 
old rocks read their history and that 
the great globe itself. And truer 
measure yet man’s greatness is, 
think, the great personalities 
imagined and the great men and women 
who have really lived, and who compel 
respect, admiration, devotion. Man has 
achieved invention, science, law, 
business, and art works perma- 
nent wonder and benefit man. great 
piece music, great sculpture, great 
novel, great system jurisprudence, 
great building, all are facts. They are the 
measure the greatness the human 
mind, not its origins the brute, and 
they set the scale its achievement. Any 
philosophy life must include them and 
does, cannot view life all futile 
man altogether despicable. 

these achievements not only 
can but must believe, and that belief 
may find justification for asserting 
that great books can still written to- 
day spite our troubled horizons, and 
that our business assisting their dis- 
semination still worth doing. 

Only there one consideration. They 
must really great books. 

sympathizer with the idea 
that great writer must necessarily 
self-conscious seer, prophet, aus- 
tere preacher and guide life. One 
star differs from another star glory 
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and literature has its own virtues. But 
quite sure that permanently 
worth while writer must have something 
vital and significant say, and that, 
must have certain confidence life. 
Once more must demand sound 
scale values. Our measure what 
great writer often false. not 
selling hundred thousand copies his 
novel that proves man great writer, 
however notorious that may make him. 
not the ability juggle words to- 
gether pleasing effective fashion, 
however great assistance that may be. 
tintinabulation sweet sounds not 
great poem nor continuous crackle 
wisecracks great play. Even slice 
life cut raw and bleeding from its 
very heart and set before with sin- 
cerity and truth may only work for 
day. All these amount little without 
the illumination essential wisdom. 
not foolish ask only for books 
that breathe sweetness and light. Our 
literature must reflect our life, and our 
life today full turmoil and trouble. 
But other ages have had troubles too, 
and their books have reflected them and 
still been great. The books that have 
lived have shown those troubles still 
basic faith human aspirations and 
moral values even doomed failure. 

Thomas Hardy, oppressed mech- 
anistic idea blind destiny clickclack- 
ing off its inevitable events, still had 
profound sympathy for his human pup- 
pets, and even the gloom James 
Thomson’s City Dreadful Night 
shot through with pity. this sympa- 
thy and pity that make them still read- 
able; their philosophy which 
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seemed unescapable, appears now 
only superficial misunderstanding 
the facts the universe. Even great 
satire arises from outraged sense 
decency and reason. Great books can 
written today and are being written, but 
they must spring from faith the 
eternal values matter what the out- 
come may be. Job said “Though slay 
yet will trust him.” that 
spirit that creates great literature, and 
that literature teachers and li- 
brarians have the privilege dealing 
with. 

And come back main 
theme. There are many subsidiary and 
routine jobs we, librarians and teach- 
ers, have do, sometimes pretty remote 
from greatness. You have make out 
bibliographies, check references, cata- 
logues, and classifications, and keep 
eye delinquent borrowers, etc., etc. 
have give examinations and cor- 
rect papers and investigate dull matters 
scholastic but scarcely human import. 
The great books seem hardly our jobs 
nor they count much for many people 
must serve. Nobody going read 
them all the time and some people can 
never read them advantage. For them 
must, suppose, supply the cream- 
puffs literature and its lollipops, you 
librarians more than teachers be- 
cause you deal much with the older 
people whom perhaps have spoiled, 
while have always the chance help- 
ing ambitious youth. But all have 
more less opportunity rescue from 
the chatter the piffling and the transi- 
tory, those persons who are really fitted 
associate with the great kings and 
counselors and poets the world and 
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introduce them into their presence, and 
one way another help them 
their way. That, take it, what gives 
our job its real dignity and makes 
the greatest value cultured society. 

the ancient temple Jerusalem 
keepers were stationed the doors 
see that the unfit did not enter and 
prevent any ill-omened stumbling the 


threshold. We, like them, are the 
doors the world books help the 
inexperienced across any discouraging 
barriers; but unlike them need not 
worry much keep the unfit out 
make sure that the fit not fail 
enter and claim their 
tage. Keepers the threshold, salute 
you. 


library was dukedom large enough.—SHAKESPEARE. 
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Emil Pearson 
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education the cross- 
roads. Which will take—the high- 
way the byway—only the future 
prophetic vein, but believe that 
were well for stop and take stock 
ourselves, Matthew Arnold used 
say, before hastily make choice. 
The impact Progressive education 
upon modern pedagogy—its methods 
and its been nothing short 
terrific. understand the movement 
may defined essentially demo- 
cratic revolt against the autocratic sys- 
tem force some fifty years ago. 
part revolt against martinet 
teachers and authoritarian discipline. For 
another part, rebellion against the 
“lockstep” method promotion, and 
the uniform dissemination knowledge 
which deny the easily demonstrable fact 
that all people are not alike—that they 
have individual differences. Further, 
heroic effort smash the idols 
reverence for the past, and for those 
studies which are part the curricu- 
lum prescription. The Progressive 
educators have looked about them and 
have seen that the world changing, 
and that the curricula are not. They have 
described ever-increasing gap between 
the academic studies and life itself, and 
make appropriate the academicians 
the epithet which Saint-Beuve first used 
literary sense—“the ivory tower.” 
Theirs, then, has been the effort in- 


Conservative Speaks Out 


James 


troduce democracy and its implications 
they see them into the classroom. Al- 
though speak conservative, must 
perforce admit that the need for re- 
form movement has long been impor- 
tunate, and that some its effects 
promise salutary. 

Let explain what understand 
the cardinal tenets Progressive edu- 
cation. have said democratic. More, 
lays stress upon freedom—freedom for 
the individual self-expression, self- 
development, 
conceives life Henry Adams saw 
continual, unending process edu- 
cation. emphasizes growth—of the 
whole self. 

Progressive educators believe that life 
the ablest teacher them all, and that 
one learns through experience. The 
shibboleth has been, “Learn 
doing.” Its implications have led 
reformation and reorganization mod- 
ern pedagogy. popular has been the 
movement that today Progressive educa- 
tion the saddle and riding hard. 
is, therefore, unpopular suggestion 
that unless the stirrups are adjusted the 
rider will fall, suggestion which the 
facts practice seem give more than 
shadow substance. 

Two anecdotes, both them con- 
cerned with practices the laboratory 
training school one our great 
state universities, illustrate the meaning 
the reference the need adjusting 
the stirrups. 
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The first concerns the young daughter 
one rising members the faculty 
the university which the laboratory 
school adjunct. The little girl 
insatiable reader—perhaps following 
the footsteps her father, who teaches 
English. Last year, the story was told 
me, she entered the first grade. Now, the 
curriculum the first grade this 
school consisted project—the build- 
ing house. reward, those pupils 
who completed their project were per- 
mitted read! This little girl, 
happened, was not all proficient 
manual skills. The consequence was that 
she never finished her house, and the re- 
sult this, course, was that during 
the entire year schooling she was not 
permitted read. The following year 
the father sent her private school 
where books and ideas, abstract yet con- 
crete, still enjoy favor. Her second year 
has been reported remarkably success- 
ful. the evening she returns home 
talk with her father about anthropology, 
sociology, and like subjects. 

The second story concerned with 
boy—also the son member the 
faculty that university—who last year 
was the ninth grade. The class was 
studying Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s 
celebrated poem—T Ancient Mariner. 
The father knew this, but was somewhat 
mystified when his son one afternoon 
went down into the workshop the 
basement, from which presently ema- 
nated sounds saw and hammer. After 
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some time the youth returned upstairs, 
bearing his hands replica the ship 
the ancient Mariner. The father asked 
curiously, “What have you been doing 
down there, son?” 

Proudly displaying the ship, the boy 
replied, have been studying Eng- 
lish.” 

The anecdotes speak for themselves. 
They are more eloquent than any argu- 
ments that lucubrations mine could 
produce. What antithesis they repre- 
sent the schools our fathers knew! 
How radically different this study 
from Vergil and the C’s former 
times. 

professedly speak conservative, 
even some respects dissenter. 
However, wish emphasize the need 
for revaluation our methods the 
right our aims. Brander Matthews 
credited with having said that all great 
cities are located where there are great 
trade routes, and that all great literature 
where there are great life principles. 

the fervor for reform and the 
enthusiasm for novelty, apparently 
have lost sight this humanistic objec- 
tive the study literature. The func- 
tion the study the humanities, after 
all, someone recently wrote, 
humanize. have strayed far from 
the rich, warm humanistic influence 
literature when its study begins pro- 
duce house builders rather than home 
builders, and shipwrights rather than 
playwrights. 


The highest function conservatism keep what progressiveness 
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American History. Most the group, 
not content with reading the chapter 
covering the topic standard text, 
voluntarily delved into Synge’s Book 
Discovery, Outhwaite’s Unrolling the 
Map and like works for further details. 
Teddy even felt the urge carve him- 
self small caravel balsa wood and 
fit with parchment sails. 

the outset must explained that 
this experiment took place inte- 
grated course. This meant that Social 
Studies teacher, English teacher, and 
art teacher were available for plan- 
ning, for advice and for the final dra- 
matic presentation here described. 
does not mean that all three were con- 
stantly the classroom during the peri- 
preparation. 

During rather lengthy reading 
adventure poems from Masefield, Kip- 
ling and others, the eighth graders 
actually managed sit still. Proof 
their attention came out next day 
long list remembered phrases and 
striking ideas which rapidly listed 
the blackboard. 

The fact was that these pupils liked 
studying about explorers. we, the 
teachers, were not driven any threat- 
ened sit-down strike devise means 
interesting our charges the subject 
matter thought wise for them as- 
The Explorers Club was 


Exploring Explorers 


Henry FENN—LAWRENCE RIGGs 


mere afterthought, sort Sunday 
School picnic reward good children. 
least, that was the original intent. 
Was our fault that began find 
sufficient educational values satis- 
the grimmest theorist Teachers’ 
Training School. 

“How would you like join the Ex- 
plorers’ Club?” drew hundred per cent 
interest, not mention sudden atten- 
tion. 

“What you have do?” 

“Oh, the qualifications are for you 
draw up. I’m Chris Colombo. Mr. Riggs 
Ferdy Magellan. started this club 
and got Queen Isabella here (the in- 
tern) sponsor it. any you other 
explorers want join, you’ve got 
prove that you’re worthy. That say, 
you each take the part some actual 
explorer, learn all you can about his life 
and explorations, and then come be- 
fore examining board. you 
can prove that you did something worth 
while and were not just racketeer, you 
get in. How about it?” 

They could hardly wait draw lots 
for the explorers’ names. list ques- 
tions was drawn which every appli- 
cant would expected answer 
fully materials permitted. 

What have you done? 

What romance and adventure has 
there been your career? 

When did you your explor- 
ing? 
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For whom did you work? 

How did you carry your ex- 
plorations—by ship, caravan, 
canoe, wagon, hiking? 

Where have you traveled? 

What purposes did you have 

your travels? 

When and where were you 

What were your home and family 

like? 

10. What was your occupation before 

becoming explorer? 

This was not set objectives set 
adult teachers. was, fairly 
obvious from the nature and wording 
some the questions, the product the 
democratic process the classroom and 
the honest queries teen-age young- 
sters. 

assumed, many naturally failed get 
the character their first choice. Dis- 
appointments were soon forgotten, how- 
ever, the scramble “to get the dope 
on” this, that, and the other explorer. 
Perhaps was chastening experience 
fail getting one’s choice only find 
that the assigned fate was quite 
fascinating the one selected 
preference. 

had prepared set three-by-five 
cards, each giving the name fam- 
ous explorer and several references 
books our library. The references ran 

from biographical sketches four pages 
pages. Yet decided allow only 
forty-eight hours for preparation. After 
all, the class had done their general 
reading standard history text. There 
remained but pick some additional 
facts about single man. The results 
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justified this decision. Study periods had 
been something problem heretofore. 
Concentration not easy for teen-year- 
old under any circumstances. Yet for 
two days, two periods day, had 
discipline problem with group, work- 
ing freely classroom, art studio li- 
brary according individual need and 
preference. The eighth graders were too 
busy getting ready join the club. 

“Do get something show that 
are members—if get by?” 

“Yeah, want certificates.” 

“Chris” mimeographed—a messy 
job!—a grubby card reading: 


This certify that 


has been duly exam- 
ined and found fit 
become fellow the 
COLLEGIUM EXPLO- 
RATORUM 


Our suggestion that the certificate 
large yellow sheet with the broad mar- 
gins decorated fitting fashion mem- 
bers the class was roughly rejected 
“sissified.” They wanted simple three- 
by-five card “that will fit into pocket” 
and frills. The single artistic touch 
managed to.sneak was the four signa- 
tures: 

Ferdo Magellan Riggs 

Chris Colon Fenn 


Isabella 
Elizabeth 


Queen Bess was the art teacher who had 
tried vain instil into the youngsters 
desire for fit-to-frame certificate. 

garnish for the feast facts 
which looked forward did also 
slip the final qualification that each 
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candidate, inasmuch was fact 
already dead, would required de- 
vise fitting epitaph for his own tomb- 


The day reckoning arrived. 
“bench” was built couple small 
tables. Behind this the Founders and 


Sponsors sat. The candidates were 
pushed back against the far wall that 
distance might make somewhat for 
our lack fitting garb and properties. 
our right the bulletin board were 
spread two outline wall maps, one the 
world, one the United States. 
these were traced with pointer 
each candidate his major travels. 

Henry Hudson appeared first for ex- 
amination. had rather expected 
keep matters our own hands and draw 
forth from each youngster the desired 
facts pointed questioning. But that 
canny English sea captain Dutch serv- 
ice didn’t wait quizzed. Without 
notes, plunged boldly into his own 
life history pace that made the In- 
quisitors raise their eyebrows each 
other. simply sat back see how far 
would his own. Here are his 
actuai words taken down stenogra- 
pher the time: 


life before discoveries re- 
member nothing, but London 1609 
was told the Dutch East India Company 
sail forth. sailed across the ocean and 
found two entrances land. found the 
first too shallow, but the second one went 
up. stopped just inside the mouth where 
friendly Indians came out trade with us. 
traded with them. One Indian, 
learned, tried take something through 
the mate’s porthole, but the mate saw him 


and chopped off his hand. 
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stone. This was greeted howl from 


the prospective candidates for member- 
ship the Club. 


Then sailed in, and when came 
the mountain Indians, they weren’t 
friendly and tried kill whole boatload 
the crew shore. After that sailed 
far could, but was too shallow, 
went back, knowing that this wasn’t 
the Northwest Passage which was hoping 
for. 

went back Holland and told the 
Dutch East India Company that the In- 
dians had lots furs trade. Then 
set out with three boats and went 
Hudson Bay again. went and traded 
for while and came back before winter. 
Then set out find the Northwest 
Passage the east, over Norway and Rus- 
sia. got past Russia and ice came and 
couldn’t any further, came 
back. 

The next year, since couldn’t 
the east, went west into Hudson Bay. 
was going sail further, but ice came 
again. The men wanted back, but 
said, “stay until the ice broken up. 
summer spring can on.” But the 
crew didn’t want that. They put and 
seven men sick hunger boat. What 
happened after that, you will find out later 


stopped for render verdict. 
plunged into rapid-fire inquisition. 
accused him being failure be- 
cause did not discover the Northwest 
Passage which had been sent out 
find. questioned his honesty tak- 
ing service foreign monarch. 
asked for visible evidence the modern 
map that had really done what 
claimed have done. Henry Hudson 
met these challenges ably and was voted 
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into the Club. recited his epitaph: 


Hudson’s Bay was set afloat 
With seven comrades little green boat. 


Queen Isabella handed him his cer- 
tificate and invited him sit the 
“bench” with the charter member and 
help interrogate the remaining candi- 
dates. 

The entire process initiation will 
best seen complete transcript 
the application for membership and 
grilling Amerigo Vespucci: 

famous name all know that 
Amerigo Vespucci. 

was one the first explore the 
New World. was with ships most 
life and was born sea town. 
was company treasurer and father 
was too. had traded with men who 
had been most the world 1490. 
was great success business, but 
wanted something more. wanted some- 
thing that name would down 
history, that everybody would look 
and say that was great man 
and really did something for civilization. 

first trip—they say sailed 
friends that sailed 1497. not 
say they had nothing support the ar- 
guments, but after all, was there and 
ought know. sailed from Spain 
the north coast South America. (In- 
dicates map) went San Salvador and 
sailed along here (pointing) and back 
home again. 


second trip, 1500, sailed 
the north coast South America and 
went down about eight degrees south 
latitude. sailed along here (indicating 
map) and went home again. 
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third voyage was made for the 
King Portugal. That was 
went down the coast Brazil thirty- 
two degrees south, which down here 
(indicating map), and then branched 
off from Brazil because the Line 
Demarcation made that could not 
discover any more land for Portugal. 
During storm went down and found 
the Island South Georgia. sup- 
posed right here. (Indicating) 
very glad that Mr. Magellan has 
honored calling his predeces- 
sor and pioneer before his voyage. 
deeply honored. 

made another voyage 1503 for 
Portugal. went and rediscovered what 
had already discovered the first voyage 
right around here (indicating map). 

good hand writing and friendly 
press can do. The main reason America 
was named after was because wrote 
very good letters which were read all 
over Italy. However, the cities 
Portugal and Spain very little was heard 
because they did not read Latin 
very much, but Germany and other 
Latin-reading countries they heard 
because letters were published there. 
Waldseemiiller said that since knew 
most about the New World would 
put the name America the land dis- 
covered. 

Question: For whom did you sail? 

Vespucci: First sailed for Spain, 
first two voyages, and Portugal for 
the last two. 

Question: What was your purpose 
exploring? 

Vespucci: find out more about the 
New World. 
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Question: you were serving Portu- 
gal the fourth voyage, how come you 
were exploring Spanish territory? You 
said you discovered right there, and here 
the Line Demarcation (indicating). 

Vespucci: Yes, really was the 
Spanish side the Line, little. 

Question: You were more his- 
torian and map-maker than explorer, 
weren’t you? 

Vespucci: headed one expedition. 
really was sort historian, but also 
explorer. 

Question: Where did you get the idea 
going out traveling you did? And 
secondly, can’t you tell more about your- 
self? 

Vespucci: was very, very successful 
business man Spain and very good 
trader. had traded with many peo- 
ple that had been agents different 
parts the world, thought would 
like some traveling. Also wanted 

Magellan: What was your business 
connection? 

Vespucci: traded with ships—food, 
meat and things ships brought in. 

tween business and exploring? 

Vespucci: No. 

Question: move that, since nobody 
can put this board anyone who has 
contributed more further the civiliza- 
tion the New World, take vote 
the membership Amerigo Ves- 

whether did contribute. sounds 
like second rate business man, bene- 
fiting from the work real pioneers, 
seeking glory for himself. his contri- 
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nothing. 

Vespucci: made maps and letters— 
sent all over the world. 

Magellan: want ask the group: 
what reason does Columbus have for 
finding fault with Vespucci? 

Voice: Because seems right him 
that America should called Columbia, 
since was the real discoverer. 

Magellan: Let frame question 
differently. Columbus could know 
what happened after his death, what 
cause you suppose would have... 

Voice: This man doesn’t give him 
credit. wanted honor, goes and 
writes letters, and since Columbus 
dead, nobody knows the difference. 

that man who says discovered Amer- 
ica, because came over first. 

Vespucci: did not put name 
America. wrote letters, just 
friends. they wanted publish them 
they could. wasn’t because wanted 
people know about it. wasn’t 
fault; was Waldseemiiller’s. After 
heard about Columbus, tried 
change the maps. The truth was, his 
maps and letters were too widely read. 

Question: seems that the 
question was brought that someone 
beat you it, one your countrymen. 
Did name the land? 

Magellan: believe this argu- 
ment which history itself hasn’t clearly 
settled. cannot carry conclu- 
sion here. 

Columbus: May clarify point? 
isn’t matter jealousy with me. 
I’m raising again the question: did you 
ever actually discover anything which 
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would make you worthy member 
this Club? 

Vespucci: Yes, went and made path 
down there (indicating) own. 
had not written about all this around 
here (indicating), one would have 
known and all the money and time spent 
would have been lost. 

Question: Can take vote this 
member? 
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Magellan: All those favor? Op- 
posed? accepted. Vespucci, may 
ask you present your epitaph: 

Vespucci: 

The only man all time 

have continent bear his name. 

Isabella: Mr. Vespucci, are very 
glad have you member the 
Collegium Exploratorum.” One smiles 
over “Mr.” 


The epitaph teaching device 
worthy more attention than has yet 
been given it. begin with, fun 
writing epitaphs; the needed motiva- 
tion inherent the device. The epi- 
taph keenly analytical: the writer must 
know his man. must then boil down 
that knowledge its least common mul- 
tiple and cast that essence personality 
epigrammatic form. Does this not 
contain three the chief desiderata 
good English: conciseness, accuracy, 
vividness? 

course, the epitaphs produced 
varied widely value. Some were quite 
trivial. some the writer had attempted 
facetious and had failed. Others 
showed clearly that the pupil had not 
grasped the real significance his char- 
acter. The fact remains that each had 
gone through the experience trying 
get the essence great man’s fame. 
Here are some the results: 

Soto: 

fought for Spain and usually won. 

drove the warlike Indian bands 


From Florida, Georgia and other 
lands. 


But when the Mississippi reached, 
Our flag was raised, our boat was 
beached. 
But flags are not food, starved were 
the brave. 
Then was buried the stormy wave. 
Verrazano: 
was pirate Italian birth 
But “sir” the King France. 
Cabral: 
unlucky sailor, 
the wrath the elements 
Was caused discover new conti- 
nent. 


Ponce Leon: 
Ponce Leon, grew old 
With the thought regaining 
youth. 
Drake: 
Into the Spanish harbor came 
singe the beard the King 
Spain. 
Vaca: 
Here lie the bones brave man 
Who traveled far could 
this world 
And has now passed explore 
the next. 
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Cabot: 
Here lies the body John Cabot. 
hunted passage the west 
But never was found. 
Diaz: 
was allowed see promised land 
But not enter it. 
the moment did come near 
Pizarro: 
Pizarro conquered Peru 
And died the hands his best 
friend’s son. 
Another with more specific biographi- 
cal information read: 


values? Certainly, you 
shall have them: 

Purposeful activity was insured 
the part the pupil and the teacher 
alike. The time lines and charts previous- 
made, showing nationalities and ac- 
complishments the explorers studied, 
were brought into direct use the time 
the initiation. Each pupil had front 
him the chart had made. From 
could and did check his information 
with the more extended account given 
the speaker. Using these materials not 
only gave purpose making them but 
added meaning them. 

The teachers directed their energies 
rather sharply the guidance pupils 
relation finding materials which 
bore directly and effectively the sub- 
ject and gave special help the slower 
ones the group helping them select 
easier references. Don’t try this sort 
thing unless you the teacher are will- 
ing more busily involved your 
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Marquette: 

Here resting peace 

Father Marquette, Frenchman, 

Who got the friendship the Indians 

And discovered the upper Mississippi. 

Born Lyons 1637. 

sounds, you say, more like game 
than study the Exploration Period. 
Perhaps Eighth Graders are still young 
enough justify that sort thing oc- 
casionally. But looking further, feel 
good teaching technique, suited 
frequent use with variations, and not 
all beneath the dignity the senior high 
school, even adults. 


class activities than you are under the 
conventional textbook procedure. 

Motivation was provided intense 
research the Eighth Grade level. 
was necessary consult many sources 
for the information needed the class, 
individuals were put their own 
with the assistance teachers and li- 
brarians find materials that were us- 
able. short period time was allotted 
(four periods). The motivation led 
concentrated and intense work the 
part each member the group. Since 
each was working his own problem 
with view presentation before jury 
critical peers, unusual and interesting 
facts were premium. Those who 
worked fast were able considerably 
beyond the requirements, while the 
slower ones managed get the essential 
facts and make acceptable showings with 
the materials gathered. 

not claim that every candidate 
showed before the examining board 
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with fully adequate information about 
“himself.” Notorious was Sir Francis 
Drake’s case. Let speak for itself: 

“My name Sir Francis Drake. was 
born England where lived with 
father. started out pirate. was 
born 1545 and started reign 
terror from 1557 1578. 1577 
came down from England into Spain. 
you know, the Spanish were get- 
ting loot from this place now called 
America. decided come over here 
and burn their ships and take some the 
loot. came broad daylight and they 
knew it, they saw and started 
sailing north and they started pur- 
suit. But got away from them and 
escaped back England. lived with 
some the people there awhile, sort- 
ing out the loot. took whole year. 
After that sailed back England and 
was knighted Queen Elizabeth. had 
always wanted nobleman and that 
made one. had pretty good repu- 
tation and was known for singeing 
the King Spain’s beard. Then 1596 
and died. wasn’t ripe age. 

Question: read your life and you 
were born poor father, weren’t you? 
Didn’t you live near harbor and see 
the ocean? 

Drake: guess so. 

Question: Why did you want 
knighted? 

Drake: Because when you’re nobility 
the people respect you. 

Question: want make objec- 
tion. You said you “singed the King 
Spain’s beard” about 1580. Are you 
sure? 

Drake: Yes. 

Question: Wasn’t 1587? 
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Drake: don’t know. 

Question: Did you escape and back 
England? 

Drake: didn’t all the way back 
England. stopped here (pointing 
Scandinavia) and visited with the In- 
dians. 

Ponce: Drake, seems you said 
you went over there get away from 
the Spanish. Isn’t that country called 
Denmark? 

Drake: No, Sweden. 

Ponce: Well, like know there 
were Indians there? 

Drake: Not American Indians. 

Question: What was the purpose 
your pirating? 

Drake: was jealous the Spaniards. 
They had been coming over and gaining 
wealth and property, Queen Eliza- 
beth decided should get it. 
burned most their ships and escaped. 

Question: Did you any exploring 
around the New World? Were you just 
Spain? 

Drake: Norway and Spain. 

Question: heard you went around 
and discovered San Francisco Bay. How 
about it? 

Drake: Yes, that’s Drake’s Bay. 

Question: heard you went around 
the world. 

Drake: What was supposed 
was come here (indicating the Carib- 
bean) after had robbed them, but 
didn’t go. went around the world. 
Then stopped with the Indians and 
made friends. 

(At this point Drake’s closest pal 
the class tried unsuccessfully clinch 
the matter his membership true 
congressional style.) 
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Cortez: Although Sir Francis Drake 
mortal enemy, all Englishmen be- 
ing enemies Spain, because his 

Question: Did you happen marry? 

Drake: I’m afraid not. 

Question: I’m afraid you did. 

Drake: Oh. 

Question: You said you came all the 
way around the world. How did you 
cross the Isthmus Panama there 
was canal there? 

Drake: Walked across. 

Columbus: raise serious question: 
Sir Francis Drake his present frame 
mind fit become member this 
Club? doesn’t know his history very 
well. seems confused the loca- 
tion places. doesn’t even know the 
facts his own life. 

Voice: Yes, you were knighted and 
wanted knighted you could 
marry girl you had known since you 
were boy. 

Columbus: request, chairman 
this group, that Sir Francis Drake in- 
vestigate further regard points dis- 
puted and report them another 
time.” 

exercise oral English, this 
procedure carried little the usual self- 
consciousness and embarrassment for the 
simple reason that the pupil forgot him- 
self the rdle was playing. Young- 
sters need something vital say before 
they can work efficiently matters 
speech. Moreover, frequent practice 
speaking under conditions conducive 
fluency one excellent means gaining 
the desired proficiency. 

Pupils identified themselves more 
closely with the times and characters 
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they were studying than would have 
been been possible without some sort 
dramatic play. Without specific agree- 
ment so, the pupils addressed each 
other and referred themselves the 
names the explorers they represented. 

See with what personal feeling Ves- 
pucci defended himself against the ac- 
cusations that was not entitled have 
continent named after him and that 
was ambitious the point unscrupu- 
lously usurping the rightful position 
Columbus. Another pupil gave every 
impression re-living actual experiences 
Vaca: 

“Da Vaca: Narvaez said was going 
asked could and said yes. 
started from Cuba, went over Florida 
and Tampa Bay. The expedition 
did not turn out very well and the ships 
were wrecked, made some boats 
out horsehides and started sailing 
down the coast Texas. storm came 
and Narvaez was killed and twenty 
others the expedition. happily, sur- 
vived with about eighty others. were 
lying the beach and some Indians 
came. guess looked forlorn, for 
they took pity and took 
their village. While there our men be- 
gan die, and the Indians began die 
too. They thought had brought 
plague and they asked cure the In- 
dians. didn’t know how, but saw 
their medicine man make signs and pass 
his hands over them, tried that 
and prayed, and somehow they got well. 

still wanted try get Mexi- 
co. After long time started. The 
Indians would not hurry because they 
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thought were just their slaves. They 
would not anything they didn’t want 
to. One time Indian came and took 
all the survivors, except myself and two 
others too weak travel, away an- 
other tribe. behaved well they 
finally let and worked south 
toward Mexico. got more and more 
chances trade with other Indians. An- 
other the survivors died. kept try- 
ing persuade the other one come 
with me. Finally did and started 
traveling toward Mexico. Some the 
Indians met would with the 
next village and tell how wonderful 
were, were accompanied most 
the time. Finally came tribe 
which had heard some white people 
with hostile tribe. just went there and 
let myself captured. went along 
with those Indians for some time. Final- 
and there the governor heard us. 
had not been wearing anything but In- 
dian clothes, gave some his 
own clothes. traveled Mexico City 
and then back Spain.” 

enjoyable interchange and shar- 
ing information among the pupils 
took place. During the brief period 
intensive study pupils would often ask 
each other for help locating data, with 
the result that one was constantly shar- 
ing valuable find with another. During 
the presentations, corrections were made 
and added bits information given. 
The ill-informed Sir Francis Drake 
was checked not merely 
geography but intimate matters 
his personal life. Leif Ericsson knew 
Norse archeological findings south 
Labrador. was therefore directed 
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the current news columns the week: 

Columbus: “Do you read English, 
Leif? 

Ericsson: Yes—now. 

Columbus: you read Time? Did 
you happen see last week? There 
was something which might arouse 
your curiosity. One your countrymen 
entered Hudson Bay and explored all 
the way Lake Superior forty years be- 
fore you struck the continent.” 

Following the admission Balboa, 
Pizarro took the stand. couldn’t re- 
sist prefacing his own history with few 
remarks about Balboa, follows: 

Pizarro: have something say 
about Balboa which forgot. read 
that was some kind outcast, 
exile, and went Panama begin 
life over. The Spanish there were 
hard luck. They had have governor 
pretty quick they would killed 
the Indians. Balboa was such good 
one they kept him there. But thought 
should make himself famous 
went trip exploration. After 
came back, the governor was jealous 
him, said, ‘After cff see the 
Pacific, Balboa acts put him 
prison kill him.’ And that the last 
heard Balboa.” 

The case Cabral gives further evi- 
dence the way which members 
the Explorers’ Club not only drew from 
the applicant information which pri- 
marily neglected give, but pieced out 
his account with gleanings their own. 

Question: “Didn’t you make second 
voyage with Amerigo Vespucci, the 
famed explorer the New World? 

Cabral: I’m not sure about this. 
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pretty positive retired. How about it, 
Vespucci? 

Vespucci: recollect having man 
with name like yours expedi- 
tion.” 

situation was brought about 
which teachers and pupils worked to- 
gether with little artificial distinction. 
Each member the Club had right 
join the questioning the applicants. 
The voting was democratically conduct- 
and all respects teachers and stu- 
dents shared alike. For days after the 
meetings were referred Mr. 
Magellan and Mr. Columbus, and now 
and then Ferdinand and Christopher. 
This was itself evidence that pupil 
and teacher had been brought closer to- 
gether persons work common 
enterprise. 

This initiation ceremony proved 
test not easily graded terms 
“A” and ”B,” but more revealing 
far terms the amount true un- 
derstanding achieved pupils. was 
individual matter which each per- 
son was judged for his own significant 
attainments and contributions, 
tion his general ability, the materials 
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available, and the way used his time. 
were not forced into the “class aver- 
age” bugaboo. 

This device provides means 
achieving real integration. Consider that 
exercises art (charts, pictures, maps 
and models made), English (reading, 
use library, grammar and form 
note-taking); social studies (historical 
data), speech (presentation), were en- 
gaged produce the one end result 
achieving membership the Explor- 
ers’ Club. can easily seen that from 
the viewpoint subject matter areas, 
this form activity its best cannot 
stay within more formal barriers set 
separate classes these fields. Neverthe- 
less, such exercise may carried out 
class the teacher willing and able 
leap over the customary but arbitrary 
subject matter barriers. 

The Eighth Graders would very like- 
not know what you meant you 
should remark that they 
through culminating presentation proj- 
ect unit exploration. won’t 
disturb their enthusiasm for explorers 
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History neither more nor less than biography large 
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city crumbling into far-blown dust, 

temple crashing down strength gone blind, 
tyrant maddened ambition’s lust 

Holds more drama than the sleeping mind 

That suddenly shaken into thought. 

Its master knows wonder and fear: 

wonder when miracles are wrought 

humble men whom the lordly sneer, 

wonder that his eyes have missed long 

The well-marked pathway from the haunting maze; 
Yet with that wonder mind grown strong 
Dwells fear—lest, under Truth’s compelling gaze 
Loved spires learning topple from the sky, 


And altar lights faith burn low and die. 
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the teacher’s judgment cor- 
rect part the great tradition 
the American public schools. Under 
this tradition tens thousands pupils 
have accepted the verdict “failure” 
from the lips their teachers. For 
decades one thought question the 
right teacher thus mark pupil 
way that might damage his morale and 
self-confidence. one thought ask 
how many pupils, branded failures 
school, would thenceforth consider them- 
selves inferior and incompetent, thus 
building defeatist attitude toward all 
life’s problems, many which they 
might have otherwise solved with bril- 
liant success. 

study can ever show how many 
boys and girls have been literally ruined 
for normal life social and business cir- 
cles simply because some teacher once 
labeled them failures. 

For one child, failing grade may 
have more significance than enough 
elicit grin shrug the shoulders. 
But the teacher who deals grades may 
handling material lethal any- 
thing sold the pharmacist adminis- 
tered the practitioner—lethal, that is, 


Daniel Starch and Edward Elliott, “Re- 
liability Grading Work Mathematics,” 
School Review, (April, 1913), 254-59. 

Measurement College Work: Re- 
port Experiment Conducted the Staff 
Instructors Contemporary Civilization Co- 
lumbia College,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, VIL (September, 1921), 301-34. 


Teachers’ Marks—Tragic and Absurd 


Lawson 


375 * 


wrongly used. New Mexico high 
school girl few years ago was given 
failing grade report card; and she 
went home and shot herself death 
rather than face the humiliation that her 
failure gave her. Other cases similar 
nature have been reported. 

For many decades considered the 
teacher infallible final judgment 
pupil’s general merit. The teacher 
could read dozens examination papers, 
never losing her sense perspective, 
never tiring, and never varying the 
cold impartiality with which she read 
them all. This preposterous hypothesis, 
cultivated the profession and accepted 
the laity, held its position for fully 
century this country. 

The absurd belief persists even today, 
particularly among teachers themselves. 
Yet, nearly thirty years have elapsed 
since the investigators Starch and Elliott 
offered proof the fallibility teach- 
ers’ judgment used scoring the writ- 
ten papers pupils.’ geometry paper 
written Wisconsin student was re- 
produced and copy was scored separate- 
each one hundred and twenty- 
eight well selected teachers high 
school mathematics. The scores ran 
low and higher than 

Other studies have been reported, 
showing similar results. Ben Wood 
reported study which indicates that ex- 
pert examiners fail agree the worth 
essay papers.? group selected 
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readers assigned scores some history 
papers. One these experts prepared 
set model answers the questions, 
intending use his paper guide 
all his scoring. error, his paper was 
placed among those the students and 
was, consequently, scored all the 
other readers who presumably had 


the southeastern part 
lies prosperous agricultural area in- 
With their ancestral roots well estab- 
lished years ago this part the state, 
these people built neat and attractive 
community, named after the historic 
place where great and famous enemy 
their beloved Vaterland had met his 
defeat, and promoted the cultural inter- 
ests their new land without entirely 
forsaking those the old. 

this community, the county seat, 
course educational tests and meas- 
urements was offered extension from 
near-by teachers college. The writer 
happened the instructor assigned 
the task teaching this course. 

The facts peculiar interest concern- 
ing this study have with the re- 
markable uniformity background and 
professional preparation all the teach- 
ers concerned the 

the class were forty-one experi- 
enced teachers. Among them, thirty-five 
claimed German their predominant 
ancestral nationality. Twenty-nine actu- 
ally spoke German. the forty-one, 
thirty-eight were born right there the 


Reported The Elementary School Journal, 
XXXVIII (February, 1938), 450-57. 
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suspicion concerning its authorship. The 
per cent. 

Subsequent studies have continued 
cast dark shadows doubt upon the re- 
liability teachers’ markings, particu- 
larly when the questions relate the 
ever-widening field the social studies. 


same county; and thirty-four attended 
the local schools exclusively, from the 
first grade through the high school. 
fact, all these thirty-four graduated 
from the same high school the county 
seat. 

Further evidence the unusual simi- 
larity background and preparation 
among these forty-one teachers lay the 
fact that, although practically every one 
them had attended college, not one 
had yet completed more than three years 
above high school and twenty-two 
them had obtained their college work 
the same institution. 

Thus, with remarkably similar back- 
ground cultural heritage, with almost 
identical education 
these forty-one teachers offered ideal 
opportunity for investigation their 
ability grade their pupils reliably. 

There were hampering dissimilari- 
ties viewpoint, social outlook, ex- 
perience. Reared, educated, 
pared alike the same place, every one 
these teachers was teaching within 
eighteen miles the county seat, forty 
them the elementary schools. All 
them had taught all the subjects 
touched the experiment which was 
made. 
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The first necessary step the study 
was the collecting number ex- 
amination papers. some cases actual 
pupils’ answers were secured. others, 
the papers were specially prepared, with 
certain factual and technical errors de- 
liberately made. one case, careful 
effort was made prepare the best pos- 
sible paper that could pass eighth- 
grade essay question American 
literature. 

Then, each the forty-one teachers 
was given mimeographed copy nine 
papers that had been selected. Each 
answer was scored the basis 
one hundred per cent and was con- 
sidered having been written the 
pupil final examination the close 
the year indicated. 

There was reason for supposing 
that the teachers failed take the work 
seriously. They did not know that was 
experiment. They knew that they 
were graded for their work the 
course tests and measurements; and 
the rating these pupils’ essays was but 
one several tasks performed. 

Remembering the examinations which 
had taken years before, found keen 
pleasure now measuring the supposed 
infallibility the teachers’ judgment. 
the hour noticed that one 
teacher had given score 100 the 
essay American literature. This was 
flattering since, already stated, 
had prepared the answer myself. But 
glance the work another teacher 
showed that she had marked the same 
essay with grade 40. Later was 
found that the other thirty-nine scores 
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were well distributed between these two 
extremes, with few scores falling be- 
low thirty. 

There was one paper written 
second-grader who had been asked 
write business letter. Here his effort: 


March 12th, 1937 
Dear Montgomery Ward and co., 

would like buy two pairs shoes. 
They are your catalog. They are no. 
7762 and cost three dollars and eighty- 
nine cents per pair ($3.88) each. enclose 
$3.89. Just send them 


Yours truly, 


What score would the reader suggest? 
The actual tabulation the forty-one 
scores tells strange story: one score 
90, one 86, and the rest scattered all 
the way down from 10, with one 
grade exactly 

sixth-grade question had asked the 
pupil “discuss the importance good 
foods.” Let the reader judge the result: 


Good food spinach, lettice, carrots, and 
lots orange juice and milk, etc. Meat 
and too much candy will make you sick. 
Food should healthy will get sick. 
Clean food and raw things keep you well. 
Apples and fruits, eggs, butter, milk, celery, 
raisins, raw things and green things have 
good vitamins and don’t make you sick. 


Would the reader call this passing 
failing paper for sixth-grade child? 

The forty-one experienced teachers 
who evaluated this paper assigned scores 
that ranged from 95. 

seventh-grade pupil, asked dis- 
cuss the earth planet, had replied: 
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The earth one the planets. There 
are about dozen, mostly larger than the 
earth. sun planet. The earth goes 
around the sun and rolls over ever twenty- 
four hours. goes around the sun every 
year. started when broke off the 
sun and the moon broke off the earth 
where the Pacific Ocean is. The earth 
about billion years old and everything got 
started living when had chanct 
cool off, the earth planet because 
cool. All the planets are held together 
gravity because big body like the sun at- 
tracts smaller one and keeps its place. 


Here, factual question, might 
teachers expected agree closely 
the merits the essay? The fact that 
the scores varied from 100. 

the reader doubts that the estimates 
and evaluations made intelligent peo- 
ple can vary greatly such matters, 
should ask two three friends 
independently judge some these writ- 
ten essays. the case one fifth-grade 


How can explain the dissimilarity 
these teachers’ marks? Perhaps 
the result differing viewpoint, inter- 
ests, interpretations, 
The indefinably subtle operation in- 
numerable prejudices, the inevita- 
ble variation interpretations mean- 
ing, and the impingement associated 
impressions—these, perhaps, and other 
factors prevent the reliable grading 
papers. 

the teacher, without her knowing 
it, the school becomes little kingdom 
where one easily enthroned the 
hearts young subjects who believe 
that “the crown can wrong.” Per- 
haps, then, the delusion persists and be- 
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composition for which the scores ranged 
from 95, have since asked over 
seventy people give their opinions. 
Thus far the scores have ranged from 
96. Yet this particular question was 
simple request that the pupil “locate and 
give the boundaries North America.” 
Now surely pupil either does does 
not know where North America is. And 
surely teacher could quickly 
curately judge the correctness the 
answer. could she? The pupil’s paper 
was worded thus: 


North America located the west 
Hemisfer. the north bound the 
Arctic region the south the Sea 
Mexico the east the Pacafic ocean, 
the West the Atalantic Ocen. 


some experienced teachers this re- 
ply has seemed all but perfect. others 
has suggested the lowest grade that 
can given. 


comes tradition, until even the teacher 
falls victim its easy propaganda and 
builds false sense superiority. Fig- 
uratively speaking, she puts little halo 
about her head and becomes classroom 
autocrat possessed narrowed perspec- 
tive and opinionated views. 

If, during all these years, have 
actually known the teacher’s fallibil- 
ity, the more the pity; for have 
least acted didn’t know it. 
have allowed children accept verdicts 
that doomed them heartache and dis- 
grace. Failing one subject, they have 
traditionally been required repeat the 
entire year’s work, including even those 
courses which they may have excelled. 
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The stupidity this practice has proba- 
bly wrought untold damage. 

The teacher who grades essay papers 
should know that she grading not 
wholly upon the basis objective evi- 
dence. Rather than 
knowledge, she frequently simply 
grading upon the basis her own per- 
sonal viewpoint, her immediate emotion- 
status, her physical condition, her 
temper, interests, 
She modifies her reaction unknowingly 
terms how she feels the moment, 
which may determined partially 
the kind breakfast she had this morn- 
ing the turn taken her latest 
affair the heart. Teachers are human. 
time that they persuaded for- 
sake the old-fashioned method scor- 
ing favor more scientific device. 

Such device offered today the 
standardized test. During the past dec- 
ade two, many hundreds objective 
tests and scales have been “standardized” 
process statistically determining 
their norms from thousands pupils’ 
answers. Such devices were entirely un- 
known thirty years ago. The movement 
for wider use the new method has 
brought splendid results the more 
progressive school systems. 

But the hand tradition heavy. 
The nation’s teachers have always arro- 
gated themselves great degree 
judicial power with relation the fate 
their pupils. Today modern knowl- 
edge and skill make possible for the 
good teacher deal more wisely and 
fairly than ever before. Only utiliz- 
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ing every scientific resource, insisting 
upon objective impartiality all things 
educational, and seeking further for 
improved technics can teaching become 
profession the true sense the 
word. 

The picture boy girl humili- 
ated and shamed the mark “fail- 
have shown that, the two most fre- 
quent causes suicide among children, 
one unhappiness connection with 
school work. Childhood period both 
sensitive emotional response and 
strong influences upon future conduct 
and preferences. Many the harsher 
experiences this period may un- 
avoidable. But some them are not. 
And one which can very frequently 
avoided that age-old tragedy the 
classroom which the central figures 
are child facing the terror failure, 
and teacher who, let say, has eaten 
too hasty breakfast has lost sleep 
during the night while worrying about 
the usual meagreness her salary. 

Good educators and administrators are 
very well acquainted with the technics 
objective grading. But throughout Amer- 
ica there are tens thousands teach- 
ers who still rely upon their own em- 
piric decisions and subjective judgments. 
Only few years ago such methods were 
the best that were available; but today 
they closely approach pedagogical quack- 
ery. 

seems that, fairness and honesty 
several million school children, this 
condition should remedied once. 
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Winter Thoughts 


BoMBERGER 


With change seasons are four times blest, 
Sometimes getting and sometimes 

must admit like October best, 

When smiling autumn days become more sober, 
And light less certain; and the winter always 
Hovering near hand, and then somehow 
Bidding value days more highly since they rust 
soon from gold steel— 

Our thoughts turn colder now. 


Yet like winter well, and not only 

Because the flavor its coming sweetens fall, 
And with its going makes more zestful spring, 
But for its own peculiar mystic spell, 

some potent power had drugged this earth 
long mysterious coma, and there 
Until the unsuspecting call lonely bird, 

accidental thrust stirring seed, 

from lover the first word— 

Brought sudden bright rebirth, 

And prisoned things are freed! 


Slow charm winter makes seem 

time meditation and repose, 

reckoning and taking new account: 

harvesting all your spring ambitions— 

like the winter opponent, too: 

wrestle with his tight grip tingles blood; 

And winter strips things down what they are: 
The lithe dark beauty the naked trees 

Against blanket sky, persuades now 

The old Dutch masters saw clearer light 

Much that the lush Italian fellows 

Were too sun-struck see. And the tough ring 
feet frozen turf revives the ear, 

While icy air heady brew drink. 


The winter day broods ageless, profound thoughts 


Somehow, there’s something its cold portent 


And tarnished misty glow, 
That tells me: before starkness grows barren, 
see white poetry snow. 
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The Psychology Discipline 


Homer BEAN 


people discipline means un- 
obedience. But should 
have much broader significance. 
should include willingness 
learn, and follow, supervise and 
supervised, because American 
Society today most people must meet 
these requirements. Children should ac- 
quire school the various disciplines 
that will not only result school-room 
order but orderliness their whole 
lives. 

But various types social organiza- 
tion require different kinds human 
behavior, and national educational sys- 
tems have chosen the methods disci- 
pline necessary for the desired attitudes 
and conduct. Despotic countries have al- 
ways trained their people implicit 
obedience. Limited monarchies, having 
formerly been absolute, whose rulers 
would not averse return that 
state, have continued train their young 
people into complete submission 
authority. Even the English schools 
have not departed from this tradition, 
and believe that obedience even more 
important than Latin, Greek, mathe- 
matics, and history. 

This training subservience au- 
thority has extended beyond the school 
days, some European countries, 
through universal military instruction. 
Their two acknowledged objectives 
military training are, first, war strength, 
and second, unquestioning obedience 
those authority civil life. 


The families all these countries are 
miniature monarchies. Good conduct 
both children and adolescents consists 
unquestioning obedience. The father 
the family the one who must obeyed 
all adults well young people 
under his roof. 

While was learning read, de- 
cided that the boy who stood the 
burning deck until was burned 
death, because his father had told him 
remain there until returned, must 
have been feebleminded. But now 
know that this story European 
boy, much admired for dying rather than 
disobeying even casual order from his 
father. 

How does that monarchial discipline 
compare with discipline our own coun- 
try? have single disciplinary 
policy. have schools, homes, 
and government all possible kinds 
discipline. many American school 
one teacher rules her children though 
Adolf Hitler were the head the 
system, while each pupil adjacent 
room enjoys perfect democracy with all 
the freedom, work well play, 
that can have without depriving any 
the other pupils equal amount 
liberty. There may another room 
the same building where the teacher 
oblivious discipline until there 
unendurable outburst disorder, which 
then suppressed angry commands. 
The child who promoted from room 
room school like this emerges 
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into adult life undisciplined confusion. 

Most American families are auto- 
cratic, some are democratic, and many 
home there clashing effort have 
both these extreme forms government 
simultaneously. doubt this incon- 
sistency discipline one the pri- 
mary causes America’s notorious law- 
lessness. 

Between European and American 
armies there are more constant differ- 
ences. American Major battle 
field the World War received orders 
take hill number Ten attacking 
from the south. But found that the 
defenses that side had been greatly 
strengthened. Being American officer, 
took the liberty approaching the 
hill from the west, which was then the 
most vulnerable side, and gained posses- 
sion it. For his excellent judgment 
and courage was promoted lieuten- 
ant-colonelcy. Had been officer 
the army monarchy, would have 
attacked the south side the hill 
even though knew that would lose 
most his men, the battle, and his rank. 

will make the distinction between 
intelligent and stupid obedience thor- 
oughly clear, cite widely narrated 
incident that occurred while the armies 
several nations were giving China as- 
sistance suppressing the Boxer Rebel- 
lion. Three colonels different nation- 
alities agreed settle means 
test quarrel between them about the 
relative discipline and courage the 
soldiers under their command. Each 
selected private who was taken the 
top lofty watch-tower from which 
the entire parapet had been torn bat- 
tle. They were faced away from each 
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other. The Russian officer gave the com- 
mand, “Forward march.” His peasant 
soldier marched straight ahead though 
were blind and stepped over the 
precipice his death. Then the German 
uttered the same command, and 
equally subservient manner, his 
soldier goose-stepped into eternity. 
nally, the American colonel ordered, 
“Forward march.” The habit obedi- 
ence advanced this soldier until saw 
where was going. Then suddenly 
faced his superior and shouted, “No, 
not any damned fool dying for you 
any other man.” was real Ameri- 
can soldier, disciplined obedience, but 
intelligent obedience. This the only 
kind obedience the home, the 
school, civil life, and even the army 
that will perpetuate democracy. 

number efforts have recently 
been made construct democracies out 
nations whose subjects have been 
trained for many generations unques- 
tioning obedience parents, teachers, 
military officers, and rulers. But the 
democracies have been failing, and their 
people, who have found the 
ties democratic citizenship too great, 
have one one welcomed totalitarian 
irresponsibility. 

obviously appalling fact that 
all American parents and teachers who 
have been fixing children the habit 
unthinking obedience are making easy 
for our country invaded Soviet- 
ism, Naziism, Fascism, any 
other form totalitarianism. 


Discipline, intelligent 


should part the habit structure 
every citizen democracy, and there- 
fore the formation habits intelli- 
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gent obedience should conscious 
part our educational curriculum. 

But there are many, too many, forces 
that insist upon slavish obedience. Tra- 
ditions, inherited customs, orthodox doc- 
trines, party politics, superstitions, fads, 
and fashions (enough them chain 
the brightest intellects hopeless bond- 
age), present challenge any educa- 
tional program that undertakes teach 
intelligent conformity law and social 
order. Moreover, even the child who 
lives codperative home, attends 
school that trains equal freedom, 
truly democratic city, state and national 
governments is, nevertheless, subject 
two absolute monarchies. One ruled 
Emperor Physical Nature, and the 
other Empress Mental Nature. 

Fortunately, the child born with 
least two fears that restrain him from 
disobedience two the fundamental 
laws, articles the constitution, the 
physical empire: fear falling, and fear 
such strong stimuli loud sounds. 
soon adds fears the other articles 
that constitution for finds that each 
them carries the death penalty 
falling, drowning, fire, other 
calamities. should led learn 
also that Emperor Physical Nature has 
many statutes with penalties that are 
much less severe but less sure. 

Fathers and mothers make the mis- 
take reénacting these edicts Nature 
specific ordinances their own 
homes. Some these are Nature’s re- 
quirements for health, such regularity 
eating, eliminating, and sleeping. Par- 
ents, forgetful that nature has mild but 
adequate penalties for disregard these 
statutes, add them unnatural, artificial 
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punishments their own invention. 
Children are thus led presume these 
irrevocable natural laws only some 
the family rules that can set aside 
like others parental discretion, 
disregarded children when not su- 
pervised. 

course, all cases which 
natural consequence really dangerous, 
and parental warnings are not hark- 
ened to, becomes necessary for parents 
prevent the lawless act. But the fath- 
ers and mothers who make themselves 
their children’s sole lawmakers, detec- 
tives, policemen, judges, and jailors are 
too likely rear them obey laws only 
when policeman sight. But the 
parents who let ever-present Nature 
administer most the penalties, the 
ones that are painful but safe, are rear- 
ing children into citizens who obey laws 
all times. boy hurried into the house 
and exclaimed, “Daddy, didn’t believe 
you when you said that ripe apple 
day would keep the doctor away, but 
that green one would make sick, 
ate nine green ones, and feel 
though need nine doctors right away.” 
That lesson gave the boy due respect for 
nature’s laws and for his father’s advice, 
and doubt this was not followed 
further experiments this type law- 
breaking. was surely prepared 
this learn, also, through verbal in- 
struction, that persistent disregard for 
laws health followed penalties 
more and more severe and more lasting 
until ninety-nine doctors would not 
other words, that Nature 
increasingly hard repeaters. 

Long before child starts school, 
after has learned many nature’s 
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taboos, can understand that Emporer 
Nature after all beneficent ruler, 
that for every prohibition, restraint 
concerning such things fire and water 
and gravity, there are countless benefits. 
Foods are made delicious and healthy 
means fire and water. Water 
wade and swim within safe limits, 
and for cleansing, and many other pleas- 
ant and useful purposes. The child learns 
that fire keeps warm winter, and 
fire and water make steam for use 
manufacture and transportation, and 
that gravity makes possible rainfall, 
streams and water power. thus 
convinced that laws make many things 
possible and only few things undesira- 
ble; therefore, that they not bind us, 
but make free. 

teacher had explained class 
general science that the law gravity, 
which causes falling, all times hold- 
ing the rotating earth that 
are not hurled into space like drops 
water from grindstone. this moment 
bright boy, impressed with the supreme 
desirability this law, asked all 
sincerity, “How did stay the earth 
before that law was passed?” Children 
take readily the idea freedom 
through law, and obey it, and become 
staunch defenders it. 

child can become convinced too 
early that the realm mental life 
the laws are irrevocable the physi- 
cal realm, and that rewards for many 
kinds mental behavior and penalties 
for few them are just sure fol- 
low. Especially important the young 
person’s discipline knowledge the 
simple laws habit formation. can 
readily learn before goes school 
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repeated, becomes more and more 
likely occur again and with greater 
and greater intensity. Many parents 
need enlightenment about emotional 
habits. 

little girl said her mother, “If 
daddy still refuses buy you that fur 
coat, like do, throw yourself the 
floor and kick and scream, and will 
give in.” Her father doubtless knew that 
repetition act results habit, but 
may have been ignorant the appli- 
cation this law emotions, and 
the fact that most forms insanity are 
merely emotional habits, and 
little daughter’s voluntary repetition 
this type anger was leading definitely 
towards well known form mental 
malady. 

The social order which child lives 
enforces its traditions, customs, fashions, 
and fads most young people such 
penalties social disapproval, disgrace 
and ostracism, and that encourages 
their adoption approval, honor, and 
membership the group. The child 
should make the discovery, sooner 
later, that can accept them all and 
melt into the crowd and nobody, 
reject few these ancient ways and 
individual his group. This 
part the training democratic free- 
dom. 

our country hear some people 
speaking liberty the ideal de- 
mocracy and others mentioning equality 
its ideal. These two aims demo- 
cratic government are seldom mentioned 
together because difficult for them 
live together peacably. But any 
family, school, state which there 
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absolute equality one can have his 
own way anything. This not de- 
mocracy, but totalitarianism. any one 
these social units which there 
complete liberty, equality cannot 
maintained. This extreme anarchy. De- 
mocracy that happy balance between 
liberty and equality which all the 
citizens have equal freedom. Because 
this balance the aim our system 
government, should the aim the 
home and the school. Dictator teachers, 
therefore, are out place schools 
that are preparing citizens for democ- 
racy. Just children and adolescents are 
admitted into the councils the modern 
home and are expected participate, 
proportion their knowledge, the 
making the family budget, the con- 
servation clothing, and the division 
duties, the same increasing degree 
should children and adolescents ad- 
mitted school conferences with regard 
schoolroom budgeting time, the re- 
duction confusion during study and 
recitation, the equalizing liberty 
the playground, control athletics, and 
all other matters that increase number 
and variety through the elementary 
grades and high school, and are vital 
the child and the youth. 

This training participation gov- 
ernment, beginning small measure not 
later than the fourth grade, when most 
children are ten years old, and gradu- 
ally increasing much safer than sud- 
den launching the whole school into 
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stern discipline pervades all nature, which little cruel that 
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the unfamiliar job school manage- 
ment, with the teacher’s hands entirely 
removed. But even when this has been 
done, the so-called failures that have 
ended the ventures, have been found, 
close-up observation, consist fail- 
ure the make exactly the 
same decisions some matters that 
would have been made adult school 
authorities. Whether the majority 
pupils would make many more unwise 
steps than individual adult ques- 
tionable the light the fact that 
junior high school pupils have been 
found elect officers athletic organ- 
izations the basis quality school 
work, well athletic interest and 
capacity. Adults elect public officers with 
much less wisdom, any wisdom all. 
Perfect management school 
should subordinated the minds 
teachers, principals, and superintendents 
the major end, that training young 
people democratic citizenship. 

The disciplined American, therefore, 
has been trained intelligently obedi- 
ent. has learned render this obe- 
dience, not merely parents, not only 
teachers, not only policemen, but 
the laws physical and mental na- 
ture, the justifiable traditions 
family and community life, and 
the will democratic majorities. has 
learned through practice, actually par- 
ticipate government and insist 
the freedom for each individual that can 
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Shrines the Heart 


Anna CREVER 


The heart has many shrines life’s ascent; 

summit without the sheltered place 

That holds the memory lovely face 

And form which turned days long spent 
Together the climb, and love had given 

His holiest hour, and his brightest spell 

our impulsive broken words that fell, 

And leaped last into the words Heaven! 
And our thoughts turn aside reach 

silence for the hands and lips that bless— 
The lyric hands, the lips that gave caress, 

And made soft music endearing speech— 

The shrines know can turn the bleakest slope 


Into roseate upland bright with hope! 
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DUCATION has been defined the 
tool whereby people’s ways may 
changed and their social order deter- 
mined. This definition holds for both 
totalitarian state and democracy. The- 
oretically, the difference lies the fact 
that the goals the educational process 
totalitarian state are determined 
small group for the benefit that 
group; whereas, democracy the peo- 
ple order their own goals for the good 
the majority. 

examination behavior-changing 
patterns our democracy, however, un- 
covers discrepancy between those pat- 
terns the technological and the social 
fields. Adults change their physical en- 
vironment achieve more comfortable 
life. The engineer, the chemist, and the 
physicist have been responsible for 
changing the course rivers, the topog- 
raphy land, and inaugurating variety 
physical changes such way that so- 
ciety might benefit from the provisions 
nature. Often these natural scientists 
would have been able much more 
toward helping society adapt itself 
harsh environment had they not been 
handicapped social, political, eco- 
nomic factors with which they were not 
prepared cope. 

cite but one many examples, 
possible today construct houses 
cheap and practical that almost any 
common laborer steadily employed could 
own one. However, for reasons uncon- 
trollable the engineer, people are 


Adult Instruction vs. Adult Education 


forced retain the primitive technique 
building houses straw, wood, 
bricks, much after the fashion 
the “three little pigs.” 

People must able use their ma- 
terial environment advantage. Certain 
instruments education such the 
press, the radio, and the movies are con- 
tinually being used describe ways 
which physical comforts can increased. 
Unfortunately, these ways are open only 
very small proportion our society, 
and the reasons why they are closed 
the majority lie our ignorance the 
social sciences—sociology, political 
ence, and economics. 

There doubt the minds most 
scholars the social sciences that these 
sciences are far behind the natural sci- 
ences. One reason may lie the fact 
that many the so-called social practi- 
tioners are “wishful thinkers.” the 
other hand, the true scientist, who may 
desire arrive conclusions inductively 
and objectively, faced with opposi- 
tion social forces made tradi- 
tional attitudes, institutions, ignorance, 
emotionalism, social sentiments, beliefs, 
and fetishes, all determined place the 
cause and effect social phenomena out- 
side society—in another world. Fur- 
thermore, this true scientist usually 
busy trying understand society that 
has little time put his researches 
practical use. 

Probably one the greatest dangers 
upheaval our contemporary so- 
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ciety lies the fact that people are be- 
ing told via the press, the radio, and the 
movie the marvels science which 
are available—at price; yet this same 
society does not provide the majority 
its members the wherewithal avail 
themselves this kaleidoscopic array 
comforts. possible that those who 
are interested the status should 
preach the theory advanced Walter 
Bagehot and referred him “The 
virtues people were 
kept ignorance those comforts avail- 
able which they could not acquire, the 
possibility being satisfied with other- 
worldly desires would much greater. 

Adult education cannot expected 
accomplish great deal until those 
who determine its policies understand 
its dynamic possibilities. Too many adult 
educators are misled the dogmas that 
true educator democracy thinks 
only terms means and not ends. 
They are satisfied use vague and 
abstract term better social order” 
which escapes exact definition. They be- 
lieve that, although communist, so- 
cialist, fascist state may attempt 
formulate its concept what im- 
proved social order implies, incon- 
ceivable that democracy should give 
heed where going. 

The academic snake charmer found 
the quiet repose the many univer- 
sities and colleges adds chaos the 
scene insisting that would betray- 
ing the cause (Whose cause?) say 
what better society ought like 
and how achieve it. further camou- 


Carver, N., “Sociology and Social 
Progress,” Ginn and Company, New York, 1905, 
pp. 
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flages the issue pointing out that 
evil set goal because when 
once would reached society would 
become static—it would plateau. 
says these things even though 
knows from thousands case histories 
that men who set their goal acquire 
certain sum money always push that 
goal ahead before ever reached. 

Much the adult education the 
United States has little social signifi- 
cance. Occasionally one may discover 
lone adult educator who attempting 
guide his students understand- 
ing democracy terms concrete 
proposals for its achievement. may 
assisting them discover ways 
which they can have better life and 
obstacles they will encounter trying 
this type educator, just certain 
being called un-American. 

Furthermore, the value the work 
done adult educators all too often 
doubtful value. Just there seem 
fifty-seven varieties them through- 
out the United States, may said that 
each the “57 varieties” operates 
opposition the other the extent that 
the work done one nullified that 
another. Until adult educators can 
agree upon plan action and definite 
goal, adult education can expect ac- 
complish nothing. 

For the most part, adult education 
and has been merely formal training and 
instruction. less recognized edu- 
cator than Nicholas Murray Butler has 
said: 

make progress toward clear thinking 


only when are careful about the use 
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keep the word education for the one major 
process that connotes, and use other 
words for those other undertakings which 
the term education sometimes applied. 
For there such thing legal 
education, medical education, voca- 
tional education, professional education. 
see all these efforts instruction, per- 
haps preparation, but not education. 
process which alone choose apply 
the term education that conscious and 
purposeful adaptation the human or- 
ganism its environment. This process 
the very essence human existence; 
begins with birth and goes on, may 
on, old age. The problem those 
who are studying promoting adult edu- 
cation how continue that process 
adaptation, education, long and 
far and usefully possible.? 


far, evident, the large part 
adult education has been training and 
instruction and many cases has 
been remedial. 

President Butler’s opinion 
what constitutes education correct, 
then must admitted that have 
had too little the adult field. 
must admit that for the most part 
are giving training and instruction. 
about time that adult educators should 
appraise their work terms accom- 
plishments. their findings are nega- 
tive, may order suggest that 
they something positive and active 
about their program developing 
clearly stated philosophy education. 

The present adult education set-up 
needs overhauling which would 
nothing short jacking the radiator 
cap, running new car under it, and 


Ely, L., “Adult Education Action,” 
American Association for Adult Education, New 
York, 1936, 


then finally replacing the radiator cap. 

Adult education replete with classes 
typewriting when already have 
too many typists, classes bookkeeping 
when already have too many book- 
keepers, and classes the various trades 
when already have too many trades- 
men. serious question whether the 
government “of the people” justified 
training adults public expense for 
work whose prospects lie only dis- 
tant future, and which yields its par- 
ticipants subsistence below subsistence 
wages. 

The mark educated person 
not evidenced his special ability 
particular vocation; such trait 
indication the training and instruction 
has received. One the chief objec- 
tions the college degrees today, 
whether they bachelor’s, master’s 
doctoral degrees, that they require the 
scholar specialize one narrow field 
the expense the broad knowledge 
that vital intelligent under- 
standing human society. 

The case the “engine student” 
illustrative what may happen any 
the professions. doubt the engi- 
neer has difficult college career 
anyone and emerges from his academic 
confines with very keen knowledge 
one branch engineering. handling 
steel, cement, and stone and shaping 
them the satisfaction his employer 
may wizard. may wonder 
why more people not make them- 
selves more comfortable taking ad- 
vantage his art and science. Yet 
himself may never able live the 
type house which knows prac- 
tical but possible for only few. His 
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political behavior will probably have 
been left untouched impact with 
college education; unreasoning and emo- 
tionalized family tradition may still de- 
termine his party loyalties. his social 
life, while playing with his fellow man, 
may feel uneasy one the 
knights the Court King Arthur— 
cast iron. 

The purpose adult education must 
broader than that inherent training 
instruction. order that people may 
collectively work toward better social 
order, adult education must assist them 
eradicate their prejudices—political, 
social, religious, otherwise. must 
help them discover their problems, 
their needs, their wants, and their de- 
sires. must teach people face their 
problems without bias but with bravery, 
and search for solution which will 
unhampered emotions, sentiments, 
previous interests but which will 
concerned, first all, with the welfare 
mankind. 

Adult education leaders, well all 
people sincerely interested the better- 
ment man’s lot earth, must work 
together toward common end. say 
that agreement cannot reached 
take the attitude fatalist, evade 


the issue, and also admit ignorance. 
There must solution the prob- 
lems now confronting man, but that so- 
lution will not found long 
have “57 varieties” methods nor 
long “wishful thinkers,” “soothsay- 
ers,” and “witch doctors” are allowed 
function healers the ills society. 
need cold scientific investigation in- 
the causes the evils; prejudice, bias, 
and emotionalism must left out 
the reasoning process, and facts must 
faced regardless how distasteful they 
may few who assume “God- 
given right” their comforts. are 
living social order that subjugates 
the needs the majority the luxuri- 
ous desires the few. 

education enter into the solu- 
tion any the problems society, 
here are few questions that educators 
must ask themselves and frankly answer: 
the duty any educational pro- 
gram work toward better social 
order? What better social order? Are 
adult education teachers capable lead- 
ing society? Can reach agreement 
must continue disagree, much 
the enjoyment the self-appointed 
upholders the status guo? Does adult 
education dare build new social order? 


the sound education the people that the security and destiny 
every nation chiefly 
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people think the family 
reached final form through process 
social evolution. The fallacy this 
belief apparent the logical thinker. 
Culture and the social environment are 
continuous flux; and the family, 
necessity, must responsive new con- 
ditions. 

the family remains sensitive 
change, can not settle into complacent 
rigidity. When plasticity lost, change 
will forced upon the family but only 
after has experienced great emotional 
strain. Adaptation does not imply disin- 
integration but rather reorganization. 

The Industrial Revolution produced 
changes major dimension family 
life. Changes primary importance 
were the growth cities, increased 
amount leisure time, and better wages. 
With the development mass produc- 
tion the heads families ceased 
independent workers and became em- 
ployees capitalistic system. longer 
were children given vocational training 
through apprenticeship home. 

Soapmaking, weaving, dyeing, pick- 
ling, jellymaking, and baking have grad- 
ually disappeared from the average 
American home. Since 1919 there has 


Reuter and Runner, The Family, 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1931, 153. 

*M. Nimkoff and Ogburn, The 
Family, Houghton Mifflin, New York, 1934, 
208, 


The Family Changing Social Order 


been decline the sale sewing ma- 
Between 1919 and 1929 the 
population the United States increased 
per cent but the per capita commer- 
cial canning vegetables, soups, and 
fruit increased about 100 per cent.? With 
this phenomenal increase canning came 
woman’s emancipation from the kitchen. 

This new freedom was brought for 
price. Mass production standardizing 
culture, and local color disappearing. 
Fewer people are working for the pure 
joy pleasing. Only recently has there 
come revived interest the crafts. 

Within the last half century science 
has steadily forged its way ahead. Dis- 
coveries the field bacteriology have 
made the world safer place for man. 
Improved sanitary conditions have less- 
ened unnecessary suffering. Municipal 
clinics are putting medical science the 
disposal even the poor. The family 
longer makes its own medicine and 
cures its own sick. 

Knowledge vitamins and dietary 
requirements has aided both physical 
growth and development. Explorations 
the field mental hygiene are clear- 
ing the way for better understanding 
the individual his social relations. 

The many applications electricity 
every day living has made life simpler 
and many instances has checked the 
exodus from the home. The rural family 
has been particularly benefited. Dis- 
tances have ceased barriers, and in- 
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terests have been broadened. Advance 
science has done much remove class 
distinctions. 

few homes today will one find the 
members the family sitting together 
the living room, reading playing 
games. they read, the books come 
from the shelves the public library. 
The present generation has grown 
the era free textbooks, and the per- 
sonal ownership growing library 
seldom considered one the good 
things life. 

Children seldom participate with 
adults leisure The Lynds 
Middletown reported that among stu- 
dents the upper three years high 
school, only per cent the boys and 
per cent the girls went the 
movies more often with their parents 
than without them. 

The working class, however, often 
horrifies the business class bringing 
children all ages all kinds adult 
gatherings. This conduct may oc- 
casioned necessity rather than the 
desire the working class share their 
pleasures with the younger members 
their households. 

Public parks and swimming pools are 
becoming increasingly popular. Com- 
mercialized recreational centers such 
the dance hall, motion picture theater, 


Steiner, Recent Social Trends the 
United States, Report the President’s Research 
Committee, Vol. II, McGraw-Hill, New York, 


949- 


Lundquist and Carver state that 
standard living includes those things 


January 


and restaurants are patronized all 
classes people. There are fewer visi- 
tors the home. 

Americans are known the world over 
for their awkward use leisure. This 
due, some measure, the pioneer 
spirit new country, where leisure was 
considered the property only the very 
young irresponsible. 

The movies have become weekly 
habit. Radios have made their way into 
many homes. Radio entertainment has 
resulted the leveling culture, the 
centralizing sources musical enter- 
tainment and information, and perhaps 
the spending more leisure time the 
family group. Some writers challenge 
the last statement. They believe that the 
radio not keeping young people the 
home, but that they turn the radio 
when they are home. 

According Steiner, about one-half 

the recreational cost goes the use 
whether the automobile has dissipated 
joint family life has enhanced it. 
Without family excursions would 
rarely possible. has had marked 
effect love-making and courtship. 
has made possible the establishment 
homes less crowded sections. has 
upset habits thrift and made for 
financial and bodily insecurity. 


which man prefers family, 
which will insist upon having before 


Lundquist and Carver, Prin- 
ciples Rural Sociology, Ginn, New York, 1927, 
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Folsom terms the American na- 
tional income 1928 calculated in- 
come $745 per capita $3,000 per 
breaking home relations, eviction from 
family since families average 4.1 mem- 
bers each. qualifies this statement 
saying: “This average income, since 
counts the very wealthy, actually 
reached exceeded only small per- 
centage the population. For working 
class families the median income was 
around $1,500, with one-fourth them 
below believes that one- 
fifth the whole population has in- 
come below the calculated minimum 
subsistence. 

1934 Nimkoff and Ogburn re- 
ported that one every three American 
families, even when the chief wage- 
earner worked fifty weeks year, failed 
receive income sufficient main- 
tain the minimum desirable standard 
living set social workers. 

Luxury only relative term. The 
Smiths have tried keep with the 
Joneses. The movies have stimulated the 
desire for luxuries beyond the possibility 
realization. Out this striving for 
superiority have come emotional strain 
and elaborate credit system. Two gen- 
erations ago installment buying would 
have been considered immoral. 

The insecurity vocation and income 
1930 reduced many families living 
their expectations desperate circum- 
stances. The results were deplorable: the 
homes, inferiority complexes rooted 


Folsom, The Family, Wiley, New 
York, 1934, pp. 183-184. 

Stouffer and Spencer, “Marriage 
and Divorce Recent Years.” The Annals 
the American Academy Political and Social 
Science, Volume 186, July, 1936, pp. 56, 63. 
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millions men, and thousands boys 
and girls set adrift. 

With the gradual decrease chaotic 
production and increase unemploy- 
ment insurance, hope has returned. The 
depression has caused many families 
take stock, realize their limitations, 
and appreciate again the little things 
life. spite this the youth the 
depression years may described 
lost generation. Industry wants workers 
experience youth fresh from the 
schoolroom. does not want mature 
men and women without experience. 

There has been marked change 
the attitude toward old people. Indus- 
try does not want give work men 
over forty-five and often retires them 
sixty. 

Past generations have accepted old 
age fact and because old associa- 
tions have assumed responsibility for the 
aged. The day has passed when the 
family group included superfluous aunts, 
uncles, and cousins. There has been 
narrowing the sense responsibility 
include only husband, wife, and one 
two children. 

According Nimkoff and Ogburn, 
1890 55.3 per cent fifteen-year-olds 
and over were married; and 1930, 
60.5 per cent. the Fifteenth United 
States Census Report, the median age 
marriage for men was reported 
25.6 years; and for women, 22.4 years. 

Stouffer and compiling pro- 
visional figures for 1935 after corre- 
spondence with states which compile 
marriage and divorce records, stated that 
the marriage rate for 1935 was the high- 
est ten years. This shows return 
above predepression level. The lowest 
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point the recorded history marriage 
the United States occurred 1932. 

There seems indication de- 
cline urban marriages. This tendency 
may accounted for the prolonga- 
tion education, gainful occupation 
alternative marriage for women, 
and restrictive marriage laws. rural 
communities marriage economic ad- 
vantage. 

Much has been said the companion- 
ate marriage and unlegalized sex re- 
lationship. The former offers the ad- 
vantage comradeship and the 
dation two lives without complicating 
the relationship with children. The lat- 
ter will always rejected the ma- 
jority men and women who desire 
the satisfaction firmly established 
family life and its attendant sense 
security and permanence. 

Friendship between man and women 
rather new thing. Marriage outside 
the neighborhood group also new. 
During the westward movement men 
often married out their own social, 
geographical group. The first co-educa- 
tion college, Oberlin, was established 
pioneer section, where copartnership 
was actuality. Improved transporta- 
tion has further lowered barriers dis- 
tance and widened the range possible 
marital selection. 


January 


Marriage between individuals wide- 
differing mores and current oppor- 
tunity for social mobility may related 
remember that absence divorce 
assurance marital harmony. During 
periods depression there fall 
the divorce rate. The cost lawyers, 
court proceedings, and alimony may 
deterrents divorce. 

Divorce frequently raises the marriage 
rate because one both parties may re- 
marry. doubtful whether married 
life less happy with little restrictions 
upon divorce than when divorces were 
either prohibited entirely very rigidly 
restricted. 

Between 1887 and 1929 there was 
increase the number people per 
1000 population who married and did 
not obtain divorce. The rates di- 
vorce per 1000 population 1929 
ranged from 0.19 the District Co- 
lumbia and 0.38 New York state 
3.22 Oklahoma and 28.67 Nevada. 

The relative continuity marriage 
based upon the craving for permanence 
and security the affections. Folsom 
says: “In spite increased divorce, more 
persons are probably living intimate 
love relations today than generation 
ago.” 

Social life does tend conservative. 


the early days this country there 
was apparent reverence for paternal 
authority and desire for large families. 


Until recent years the South, family 
ties have been very strong. Relatives 
made long visits, many them believ- 
ing visit was not worth while unless 
trunk was taken. 
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The patriarchal family came 
end earlier the northern and eastern 
sections this country. Migration west- 
ward broke old family ties. Often the 
strong members the family became 
pioneers the west; and the death 
the parents, estates were sold and the 
money thus derived was divided among 
the scattered children. 

suburbs common for the mar- 
ried man commute neighboring 
city each day. tends accumulate 
large household which there are 
many women. These may unmarried 
daughters, widowed sisters, servants, and 
women roomers. The equalitarian family 
replacing the patriarchal one. These 
families tend small and the mem- 
bers spend much their time outside 
the home. The mother may em- 
ployed she may devote herself phil- 
anthropic and social affairs. The filio- 
centric family often found the 
middle class. Here the child made the 
center all things either because 
his demands projection family 
aspiration. 

Figures show that “the average family 
five” found only one group 
and Ogburn the median size the 
American family 1930 was 3.4 per- 
sons. The average size farm families 
4.32 persons; town families with 
populations under 150,000, 
sons; and Chicago families, 2.85 per- 
sons. Some the factors that have been 
influential reducing the size fami- 
lies are the classification children 


and Ogburn, of. cit., 274. 
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economic liability, the postpone- 
ment marriage due the prolonga- 
tion education, and wider knowledge 
contraceptives. 

Cattell studied 643 American men 
science. found that the families from 
which they had sprung averaged 4.7 chil- 
dren per family. The scientific men them- 
selves had only 2.3 births per completed 
family. According Folsom the 
Middle West the upper classes gen- 
eral rather than college graduates spe- 
cifically are characterized low pro- 
duction. However, graduates Eastern 
women’s colleges show rates generally 
under two births per marriage. 

Nimkoff and Ogburn believe that the 
upper and social and economic classes 
will not survive. However, they doubt 
that these classes constitute “the superior 
stock.” They say: “It may well that 
the members the professional group, 
though intellectually and economically 
better off, are whole inferior physi- 
cally the farm 

The continuing decrease fertility 
not alleviated any great extent 
reduced mortality rate. The loss 
births during the depression years evi- 
dent. According the Statistical Ab- 
stract the United States 1935, fer- 
tility lowest the Pacific coast and 
highest the Southern States east 
the Mississippi. Between 1900 and 1930 
the smallest decrease fertility was 
New England; and the largest, the 
Southern States. 

The decreased birth rate has changed 
the ratio children the adult popu- 
lation. 1790 there were adults 
every 100 children; 1930 there were 
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losing its juvenile qualities and more 
attention being brought focus 
the old man and the old woman. Because 
the decrease number children 
the American home, greater emphasis 
can given the qualitative aspects 
culture, vocational training, 
acter-building. 

Growing less popular the idea that 
parents instinctively know how plan 
and care for their children. Sentiment 
and well intentioned activity without 
knowledge often misleads. The desire 
education for family life seen the 
many articles listed the indexes 
current literature and the numerous 
organizations that maintain parent edu- 


The past generation has witnessed 
many changes the housing pattern. 
The single family home has been suc- 
ceeded the multiple family dwelling. 
Duplexes, apartment houses, flats, fur- 
nished rooms, automobile camps, and 
hotels are furnishing living quarters for 
many families. 

There much moving about with 
definite trend toward urban residences. 
During the depression, however, drift 
back the country was evident. the 
metropolitan centers commuting from 
suburbs becoming common. This 
wholesome trend Reuter and Runner 
are correct their statement that “cities 


Elmer, Family Adjustment and So- 
cial Change, Long and Smith, New York, 1932, 

Elmer, cit., 20. 

and Runner, of. cit., 484. 

Folsom, of. cit., 200. 
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cation forums, courses, lectures, bulletins. 
Parents and children are developing 
more rational attitude 
lems life. Wilful children and auto- 
cratic parents are not included the 
ideal pattern. Van Waters suggests put- 
ting parents probation until they 
justify the trust and faith placed them. 
She stresses the fact that probation 
neither sentence nor acquittal. 
Fewer children and the sharing re- 
sponsibilities and adventures parents 
and children may furnish the opportu- 
nity for the family become “the seed 
bed from which the growth and develop- 
ment ideas, ideals, attitudes, and prac- 
may germinate for the social 


good. 


grow like trees, adding new rings the 
outer edge and rotting the 

Porches are being replaced sleep- 
ing porches and glassed-in dens. Lawns 
and gardens have yielded space for 
drives and garages. However, the sale 
packets flowerseeds increased from 
407,000 1922 623,000 1928.” 
The amount glass used houses has 
greatly increased. 

Home ownership increasing the 
city and decreasing the country. The 
former may accounted for in- 
creased credit facilities while the latter 
due increasing farm tenancy. 

Man’s dominance passing, and wom- 
beginning enjoy gregarious and 
competitive life. Granting women the 
franchise, farming-out their parenthood 
functions, and opening more vocations 
them have increased the range 
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women’s activities. many legal and 
professional fields there still well en- 
trenched prejudice against women. 

Women are experimenting with the 
possible combination motherhood and 
career. Women have gone from the 
home work because financial need, 
love particular vocation, boredom 
home. The social consequence wom- 
an’s economic independence has exerted 
profound influence family life. 

There are perhaps fewer children and 
more deaths among children working 
mothers. possible that other factors 
such poverty and lack sanitation 
may involved. Nimkoff and 
report that one nine wives were gain- 
fully employed 1930 and that one 
less than every four women who work 
for pay married. Considerably more 
than half the women industry are 
working because economic pressure. 
Day nurseries and nursery schools have 
helped relieve the strain women 
who would otherwise responsible for 
two jobs. 

Woman has always worked both 
and out the home but working for 
wages new. With increased opportu- 
nity for contact with the world outside 
the home, she bringing more cultural 
factors into the environment her chil- 
dren. She also freeing her children 
from child labor. 

Woman’s new economic position 
affecting her attitude toward marriage. 
She not forced into marriage order 
supported. the other hand, 


some men are unwilling marry wom- 


Nimkoff and Ogburn, of. cit., pp. 208, 309. 
and Ogburn, of. cit., 212. 
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who have worked would like 
continue with their work. 

Religious observations the modern 
home are few. Family prayers are 
thing the past. The affiliation the 
family group with the church not 
common. Nimkoff and Ogburn write: 
“We are safe concluding that the re- 
ligious life modern American families 
generally must very 

The paternal attitude the govern- 
ment toward the family becoming 
more marked. When the family fails 
act for the good all its members, 
governmental authority manifests itself. 
Compulsory attendance school, com- 
pulsory vaccination, and free transporta- 
tion school bus illustrate the 
paternalistic trend. Through scholarships 
and N.Y.A. help the government aid- 
ing youth prolong their education. 

Free nursery schools and kindergar- 
tens, recreational centers under trained 
supervisors, and housing regulations are 
materially aiding families lower socio- 
economic status. Unemployment insur- 
ance and mother’s aid laws are efforts 
help families which the breadwin- 
ner has lost his position which the 
father dead has abandoned the 
group for years. 

Federal aid agriculture and home 
economics are other examples the gov- 
ernment’s interest the family. 

From these things, can seen that 
the family experiencing great changes 
its organization, philosophy, and tech- 
niques. The intrinsic and extrinsic factors 
responsible for the present reorganiza- 
tion are numerous. There recipe 
for satisfactory adjustment, and there 
little cause for pessimism. 
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Heartbreak 


UTTERBACK 


Heartbreak can come many ways; 


The heart breaks tenderly when one young; 


There’s almost pleasure the hurt that stays, 


Like echoes melody once sung. 


And death can make the heart break achingly, 
For pain and sorrow tear the walls apart, 
And only Time, working painstakingly, 


Can piece together such broken heart. 


Then there’s the heartbreak have felt dawn— 
Standing alone upon flaming hill— 
When have stretched arms and drawn 


much beauty that the world stood still! 


Only the heart that’s known the balm tears, 


Can hear the faint, sweet music the spheres. 
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public planning theory and prac- 
tice recent years, the advisability and 
feasibility such planning remains high- 
controversial. Whereas people can see 
the necessity for city planning the 
form broad general schemes zon- 
ing, system traffic arteries, the loca- 
tion and maintenance parks and 
recreation areas, the larger the area 
planning becomes, the more doubts 
arise. 

Likewise, the more the prospect 
planning impinges upon freedom eco- 
nomic action the more doubts arise. 
one objects the idea that the gov- 
ernment should plan for efficient per- 
formance the services rendered the 
Post Office. But should the government 
develop over-all plan for national 
system transportation 
rail, water, highway, and air facilities? 
Should plan for the regional and na- 
tional development and integration 
power resources? Should develop na- 
tional plans looking toward the elimina- 
tion poverty means price and 
production controls? 

These objectives are too large for the 
individual mind grasp without great 
deal more study than most are able 
give the problem. The fear the 
quences—or even foreseen consequences 
for those whose activities are likely 
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restrained such action—serves 
generate opposition specific plans and 
the general idea planning. Grave 
doubts arise the capacity any 
group individuals, however well 
trained and intelligent, devise and ef- 
fectuate plans which will result net 
social advantage without creating other 
maladjustments great those they 
relieve. 

Much the difficulty here lies 
generalizing some one particular situa- 
tion fit another that was not de- 
signed fit. The approach popular 
understanding public planning 
technique social self-direction toward 
greater social good must proceed from 
the simple and concrete the complex 
and general. 

This can done. There are any num- 
ber examples private and public 
planning for production. The modern 
vertically integrated mass production in- 
dustry such steel automobiles 
marvel large scale planning and exe- 
cution plans. even possible dis- 
cover highly efficient systems private 
planning for the control market 
set prices. The objective such 
instances the simplified one profits, 
but plain that such planning put 
widespread and successful use. 

also possible begin the study 
public planning with concrete and 
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obvious examples. Perhaps the clearest 
case for the necessity public planning 
and control lies the field conserva- 
tion. Analyses production, waste, and 
exploitation trends minerals, oil, for- 
ests, and soil fertility, make possible 
clear and incontrovertible statement 
the disastrous losses the public wel- 
fare which have taken place, are taking 
place, and will continue take place, 
uncontrolled, unplanned development 
continues. this point the public 
becoming fairly well aware the issues. 

short step, however, from the 
idea planned conservation that 
planned productivity. forest area, for 
indefinite and continuous flow prod- 
ucts and services including lumber, game, 
recreation facilities, and aesthetic values. 
production can planned not 
put excessive burden the source 
supply, not difficult see that 
where the supply can made ade- 
quate, planning can aid correlating 
production with demand. 

Here, also, certain simple situations 
can found wherein the demand for 
product relatively constant and the 
problem adjustment production 
demand easy. The production and 
consumption salt might ex- 
ample. Planning such relations where 
there unstable demand, joint multi- 
ple demand, any other complex set 
factors, may become, course, extreme- 
impossible under 
imperfect competitive price economy. 

Balancing production and consump- 
tion terms our price system 
problem that must attacked, for, 
the last twenty years have amply demon- 
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strated, promotion the general wel- 
fare depends large extent increas- 
ing the purchasing power, and, there- 
fore, the quantity and variety the de- 
mand, the general consuming public. 
actual need, potential demand, 
considered, should be, then both 
the quantity production physical 
terms and effective demand terms 
price should tremendously expanded. 
This problem, however, beyond the 
scope this paper. 

Considerable agreement may found 
for general planning such 
conservation, balanced production and 
consumption, increase the general 
standard living, advancement the 
general welfare. Considerable agree- 
ment may even achieved for certain 
concrete objectives planning such 
flood control for certain rivers, reforesta- 
tion certain areas, elimination water 
pollution certain waters, provision 
recreation facilities for certain popula- 
tions, and similar items. But one persist- 
ently voiced fear that the technique 
planned control social function 
necessitates coercion and regimentation, 
and the more over-all planning becomes, 
the more leads toward some form 
dictatorship. 

The fear means groundless. 
Usually, however, the proposition not 
properly formulated. are not faced 
with choice between regimentation and 
regimentation, coercion and freedom, 
planning and planning. Our choice 
rather between types planning and 
sources control for inevitable regi- 
mentation. Modern industry regiments 
millions workers way which de- 
prives them any share the control 
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the conditions their living. They 
are coerced economic alternatives over 
the planning which they have 
control. Children born the slums, 
urban rural, are economically coerced 
into condition living which regi- 
ments them all the well-known evils 
slum life. They are not served 
laissez-faire system which leaves all plan- 
ning corporations, trusts, landlords, 
and others with particularistic 
cuniary motives. 

Does public planning involve equal 
greater dangers? Obviously, nar- 
rowly confined particular interests con- 
trol the planning agencies the state, 
not expected that the public 
welfare will served. The central prob- 
lem is, therefore, whether not public 
planning can made serve the public 
interest. 

The first step planning for gen- 
eral objective given area the col- 
lection and analysis all facts pertinent 
the problem. Continuous research 
fundamental planning and the execu- 
tion plans. The planners must know 
the present situation, the history that 
situation, the probable trends with- 
out planned control, the features which 
they plan modify. They must then 
estimate the probable consequences 
the execution their plans and they 
must plan for such subsequent adjust- 
ments may necessary. patently 
continuous process. 

The research having progressed far 
enough, the plans having been drawn, 
the next step execution. The execution 
plans requires political force—that is, 
the authorization law and the neces- 
sary organization and personnel ef- 
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fectuate what the law authorizes. Those 
who are affected the carrying 
out such plans must render their 
consent objection supporting op- 
posing the authorizing act (directly 
major policy indirectly creating 
and delegating powers planning 
board commission), cooperating 
with resisting the administration 
the plan. 

benevolent dictatorship may serve 
the popular interest but nearly always 
terms what the dictating group 
thinks good for the people. tyran- 
nical dictatorship serves particular in- 
terest the intended disadvantage 
the people. How possible avoid 
all-engrossing paternalism public 
planning—a determination experts 
what good for without our having 
the opportunity express ourselves? 
other words, can public planning 
trolled? 

Private planning offers some sugges- 
tions. Where given private planner 
unable control market monopoly 
through trade association, may 
gain share advertising. While 
much advertising definitely fraudu- 
lent, much educational and in- 
telligently persuasive. the consumer 
becomes more intelligent his buying, 
there develops necessity for fair 
correlation between advertising and per- 
formance. The consumer renders “con- 
sent” buying the product service. 

This is, course, over simplified, but 
suggests solution. The authorization 
the adoption and execution plans 
the government should take place 
free public forum where (as provided, 
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for example, the New York City char- 
ter) there ample opportunity for 
friends and foes the proposed action 
express themselves. Since, are 
have any confidence our govern- 
public agencies are motivated high 


Since the planned control increas- 
ing portions our economy con- 
tinuous process, and since its democratic 
operation involves intelligent public 
understanding the general problems 
public welfare, and since such under- 
standing cannot achieved brief 
campaign few months, follows 
that substantial portion laying the 
foundations for popular control plan- 
ning objectives and methods lies with 
the schools. the time boy girl 
reaches voting age the young citizen 
should have some grasp the major 
problems with which his government 
wrestling and some understanding the 
necessities for and methods public 
action—and, course, planning for 
such action. 

The last few years have seen the pro- 
duction enormous amount ma- 
terial suitable for use this educational 
process. Hundreds cities have plan- 
ning boards commissions some 
kind, most states have planning bodies, 
and there are even county planning 
agencies concerning 
rural zoning and conservation. The 
quantity and quality work done 
these various bodies extremely varied. 
Nevertheless, there rapidly becoming 
available vast amount information 
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degree concern for the public inter- 
est, adequate facilities enable the pub- 
lic agency inform the public the 
values its proposal should pro- 
vided, and also some measure fair 
dealing should imposed upon particu- 
laristic interests opposing public action. 


about the conditions the planning agency 
must face and the materials with which 
has work. 

Taking New York State ex- 
ample find the residents particularly 
fortunate. begin the top, they have 
available them libraries and else- 
where the very studies and re- 
ports the National Resources Com- 
mittee and many other Federal agen- 
cies such the Department Agricul- 
ture, Department Labor, Works 
Progress Administration, and others, 
which material not only contains much 
that directly pertinent New York 
problems, but essential setting New 
York its proper perspective the 
national picture. 

Then there the State Planning 
Council with its many studies, reports, 
bulletins, maps, charts, and materials; 
there are also many city planning boards 
commissions, and some such bodies 
for counties. Some the State’s many 
colleges and universities are also contrib- 
uting 
departments 
which have made excellent detailed 
studies land classification, and land 
use, markets, problems agricultural 
economics, conditions rural life, and 
on. The researches and plans other 
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states and their subdivisions are also, 
degree, available residents New 
York State. addition, there are inter- 
ested private agencies—some national 
scope—but notably New York State 
the Regional Plan Association dealing 
with the New York Metropolitan Re- 
gion which includes parts New Jersey 
and Connecticut. 

Almost every state contains the ma- 
terials for good laboratory which 
introduce boys and girls the ele- 
ments planning problems. one 
looks upon public planning the con- 
scious attempt the part the people 
the state adapt themselves and their 
institutions their environment, and 
control their environment, far 
feasible, the interest their own 
needs and desires, then New York State, 
one among many, rich fascinating 
and pertinent materials. 

The environment which must 
adapt ourselves includes its base, the 
earth. Geological structure, soil forma- 
tions, topography, climate and the natu- 
ral and cultivated flora and fauna, which 
this segment the earth supports, are 
factors studied. New York’s mag- 
nificent harbor together with the Hud- 
son-Champlain and Hudson-Mohawk 
Valley channels communication make 
almost inexhaustible source for the 
study the influence topography and 
water commerce. The potential com- 
petition the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway with the older routes offers 
first class problem public planning— 
particularly regards the possible ef- 
fects the industry and living New 
York City’s millions. 

Contrasting with the valley water 
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systems, the Atlantic Ocean outlet 
one side, the Great Lakes outlet the 
other, are the rugged highlands—the 
northern tips the Appalachian and Al- 
legheny plateaus, the Catskills, the Adi- 
rondacks. Land altitudes range from sea- 
level five thousand feet. Thus the 
State possesses lake climate the 
northwest—quite important its fruit 
farming, mountain climate excellent 
for winter sports and delightful for sum- 
mer recreation, and mild Atlantic coast 
region. possible mark off eleven 
fairly distinct climatic regions inside 
New York State. 

These regions may studied indi- 
vidually and comparatively. The effect 
climate upon natural and cultivated 
flora and fauna can traced. Any alert 
child can become aware many these 
factors his own locality. great 
many counties and climatic regions, 
can study the actual processes wind 
and water erosion, destructive floods, 
wrong and wasteful methods cultiva- 
tion, excessive grazing, over-cutting, and 
multitude other factors. can, 
many areas, shown the actual effects 
improved methods agriculture, 
devices for soil conservation and flood 
control, soil building through addi- 
tion fertilizer and cultivation ap- 
propriate crops. The study life the 
land terms what and what might 
will integrate many the student’s 
scattered segments knowledge. 

Courses biology, botany, geography, 
and other subjects can increasingly 
significant, developed with view 
the planning problem the boy girl’s 
own locality, tying the local situation 
with comparative and contrasting data 
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for the state and the nation large. 
pupil should come the end the pe- 
riod compulsory schooling without 
having fair understanding the ele- 
ments conservation. 

But the physiographic just begin- 
ning. Thousands New York State 
children, for example, can observe first 
hand what, physical terms, sub- 
marginal land. That is, they can see land 
that will not return physical product 
sufficient sustain the animal and hu- 
man energy put into its cultivation. They 
can then proceed the economic mean- 
ing sub-marginal land—land that un- 
der given agronomy and price struc- 
ture will not support its cultivators 
level above that subsistence. They can 
trace the story the development 
sub-marginal land and the problem 
planned alternative uses methods 
which will enhance the social value 
such land. 

The transition from physiography 
agricultural economics natural one. 
And from agricultural economics but 
short step into transportation and mar- 
ket economics. Nor can the student con- 
cern himself long with 
graphic and economic elements without 
becoming very much concerned with the 
conditions human living. will 
soon also see the extensive intermingling 
individualistic and ele- 
ments economic enterprise. The more 
urbanized the community, the more ob- 
vious will the social contributions 
works, libraries, schools, music, recrea- 
tion, and host public services. 

The planned modification and control 
environment has excellent practical 


illustrations urban communities 
well rural areas. The relation 
quantity, quality, and location recrea- 
tion facilities and programs juvenile 
delinquency; the conversion slums 
into livable communities housing de- 
velopments with the consequent effects 
health and crime; the planning the 
older and more traditional services 
lighting, sanitation, food inspection, traf- 
fic control, fire protection, and others; 
all represent applications public plan- 
ning which may done well, indiffer- 
ently, badly; which may autocratic, 
paternalistic, democratic spirit and 
method execution. 

all these areas, the pedagogical 
problem one making the student 
aware the planning elements the 
subjects under observation. needs 
see the necessity for planning opera- 
tion, whoever carries out; the neces- 
sity for public codperation, 
sequently “popular consent,” 
carrying out any particular plan; the 
crucial importance competent and re- 
sponsible personnel. Being aware the 
human and material elements the 
problem and the general character the 
procedure for adopting and executing 
plans, the young voter position 
read intelligently any specific project, 
listen critically the advocates and 
opponents such project. 

The broader the scope public plan- 
ning, the more factors our social life 
must necessarily considered. Conse- 
quently, the demand upon the planner 
and upon the voter approving plans 
and their execution, for some under- 
standing the total pattern social 
action. Public planning projects cannot 
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measured solely economic terms— 
the profit and loss standard measure- 
ment not enough. Nor can pecuniary 
costs ignored and attention given en- 
tirely human social factors. And the 
successful inauguration and execution 
plan must take account political con- 
ditions—existing political inertia, vested 
interest groups, seekers after special 
privileges favors, and the uncertain- 
ties the electoral process these 
harassing times. 

Thus the perspective public plan- 
ning should encourage the development 
courses, particularly the social sci- 
ences, that are not too finely diversified 
but definitely attempt help the stu- 
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dent see the whole pattern life about 
him instead disparate particles. This 
should wholesome result substan- 
tially increasing the usefulness the 
knowledge acquired our school popu- 
lation well equipping the graduates 
the schools for more effective partici- 
pation our democracy. Orienting the 
school curriculum (or the pertinent por- 
tions it) from this public planning 
point view should help the teacher 
defining and transmitting useful 
knowledge. Thus the vitality the edu- 
cational process will enhanced 
means which render necessary service 
the effective functioning the demo- 
cratic process. 


One the most promising reforms recent years has been the crea- 
tion city planning commissions work out comprehensive plans 
for future development city planning includes the development 
boulevard system, the establishment zones for industrial busi- 
ness, and residential districts, and the grouping municipal buildings 
civic “Our Government Today.” 
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and principles intro- 
duced Gentile and Lombardo- 
Radice into the educational reforms for 
which they were responsible 1923 
have been process gradual dilution 
since 1928. Gentile has for some time 
been engaged politically innocuous 
literary activities; 
died last year. Early 1939 the Educa- 
tional Charter (Carta della Scuola), 
translation which given below, was 
adopted not educational authorities 
but the Grand Council the Fascist 
Party, and presents outline the 
general organization the system 
education which will serve the basis 
ter National Education, Signor Bottai. 
The difference between the Gentile re- 
form and the Educational Charter 
that the former was based the new 
cultural values Fascism, which fact 
had preceded Fascism generation, 
while the latter aims incorporate the 
educational system more definitely and 
closely into the whole fabric Fascism 
all its aspects. The schools, from the 
maternal schools the universities, are 
live and inspired the Fascist 
mentality developed since the Revo- 
lution. Education, participation Fascist 
activities, and labor are from now 
constitute single unit; training for Fas- 
cist citizenship must extend from the 
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earliest school years on, and the educa- 
tional system single unit based 
upon Fascist ideals. Education must 
regarded not merely obligation 
but service important, for exam- 
ple, military service and other civic 
duties. Hence distinction made be- 
tween curricular and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, and participation education 
accompanied from the earliest years 
the age admission full citizenship 
(21) participation the Gioventu 
del Littorio and the 
Gruppi 
(G.U.F.). essential element edu- 
cation training for The Educa- 
tional Charter not only has the strong 
support Mussolini but said have 
been inspired, especially its emphasis 
how instruction, labor service, and 
tary training constitute the three essen- 
tial elements stressed education. 
New courses study have been prepared 
for each type school committee 
thirty members including the 
university rectors, professors, principals, 
and educational experts. 


ITALIAN CHARTER 


The following the text the 
Theses which constitute the Educational 
Charter approved the Grand Council 
its third meeting the year XVII. 
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the moral, political, and economic 
union the Italian Nation which being 
integrally realized the Fascist State, the 
school, the essential foundation for the soli- 
darity all social forces from the family 
the corporations and the Party, develops the 
human and political conscience the new 
generations. The Fascist school, because 
conceives learning development ma- 
turity, puts into action the principle 
popular culture inspired the eternal vir- 
tues the Italian race and its civilization; 
and that rooted, through labor, the 
concrete pursuit trades, arts, professions, 
sciences, and arms. 


the Fascist régime the school age and 
political age coincide. Schools, the G.I.L., 
and the G.U.F. together constitute single 
instrument for Fascist education. Compul- 
sory attendance these makes the scho- 
lastic service which inspires the citizens from 
the earliest age 21. Such service consists 
attendance from the fourth the four- 
teenth year school and the G.I.L., 
and continues this end years age 
even for those who not pursue their 
studies. University students must form part 
the G.U.F. 

personal record book, shortly 
combined with the work record book, gives 
evidence the completion scholastic serv- 
ice and the same time gives estimate 


the employment and work each indi- 
vidual. 


Studies, organized according the ef- 
fective intellectual and physical capacity 
youth, look their moral and cultural de- 
velopment, and, harmony with the edu- 
cational ends the G.I.L., their politi- 
cal and military preparations. 

Access studies and their pursuit are 
regulated exclusively accordance with 
demonstrated capacity and attitudes. The 
colleges the State guarantee the continu- 
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ance studies youth who are capable 
but not have the means. 


Physical education, carried the 
school the G.I.L., follows and stimulates, 
gradual procedures, the laws growth 
and physical hardening side side with 
psychological development, The technique 
the exercises aims secure harmonious 
development, accuracy skill, moral up- 
lift, self-confidence, and high sense disci- 
pline and the university level the 
G.U.F. provides for athletic and military 
training. 


Work all its forms—intellectual, tech- 
nical, and manual—is under the protection 
the State social duty, and com- 
bined with study and athletic training for 
the formation character and intelligence. 
From the elementary school other schools 
all levels and types work has its place 
the Special periods labor, 
regulated and directed the superior edu- 
cation authorities, stores and factories, 
the land and sea, educate the social con- 
science and attitude appropriate the 
régime corporations. 


Study, physical training, and work serve 
the school means for testing out atti- 
tudes. Cultural aims and vocational guid- 
ance constitute the preéminent fields for pro- 
viding according reason and need for the 
preparation men capable meeting the 
concrete problems scientific research and 
production. The principle selection oper- 
ates constantly the school safeguard its 
functions and the characteristics its in- 
stitutions. 


VII 


The school and family, which form 
natural union, collaborate closely and con- 
tinuously promote the ends education. 
Parents and relatives participate the life 
the school and seek understand the 
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aims and methods which stimulate the ener- 
gies the child and the adolescent along the 
lines the religion their parents and the 
destinies Italy. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


The Italian school divided into the fol- 


lowing branches: 

Elementary, consisting (1) the two 
year maternal school; (2) the three year 
primary school; (3) the two year manual 
school; (4) the three year artisan school. 

Intermediate, divided into (1) the 
three year secondary school; (2) the three 
year vocational school; (3) the two year 
technical school. 

Secondary, divided into (1) the five 
year liceo; (2) the five year normal 
(3) the five year commercial institute; (4) 
the four year schools for skilled workers 
agriculture, industry, surveying, and navi- 
gation. 

University, divided into the following 
faculties: (1) jurisprudence, political sci- 
ence, economics, and commerce; (2) let- 
ters, philosophy, and teacher preparation; 
(3) medicine, surgery, and veterinary med- 
mathematical, physical and 
natural, statistical, demographic, and actu- 
arial sciences; (5) pharmacy; (6) engi- 
neering, mining, and industrial 
(7) architecture; (8) agriculture; (9) 
specialized schools. The duration courses 
for obtaining academic degrees varies from 
four six years; some courses may ex- 
ceptions require shorter period. Side 
side with the faculties there may estab- 
lished graduate courses for further studies 
and specialized schools. 

The following types schools and train- 
ing institutions form special class: (a) In- 
stitutes for instruction the following 
branches the arts: (1) three year courses 
for art training; (2) five year school 
art; (3) eight year institutes arts; (4) 
two year courses for teachers drawing 
and applied art; (5) five year art lyceums; 
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(6) four year art academy; (7) six 
ten year conservatory music; (8) three 
year academy dramatic art. (b) Institutes 
for the education and training women: 
(1) intermediate school, three years; (2) 
two year course for training women teach- 
ers. (c) Courses for the training and im- 
provement workers. 


ELEMENTARY BRANCH 


The maternal school trains and educates 
the early manifestations intelligence and 
character children from four six years 
age. 

The primary school for children from six 
nine distinguished programs, regula- 
tions, and methods into urban and rural, 
and provides the basic concrete training 
character. 

The manual school from the ninth the 
eleventh years stimulates, means prac- 
tical exercises organically included the 
courses study, the taste, interest, and 
spirit for manual work. 


The artisan school trains pupils from 
eleven fourteen the traditions work 
the Italian family, which consists 
very wide range. Varying type accord- 
ing the economic features each local- 
ity, continues the primary studies. The 
programs, while devoting place general 
culture, are based content relating 
labor, aim adopt, beyond the instruc- 
tional phase, the form and method pro- 
ductive work. addition those for tech- 
nical and trade subjects, the teachers are 
selected competitive basis from among 
the primary school teachers. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 


The intermediate school, 
those who intend continue the sec- 
ondary level, provide pupils from eleven 
fourteen the early foundations for hu- 
manistic culture rigorous process 
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selection. The course three years 
length. the courses study, inspired 
modern educational standards, instruction 
Latin factor moral and mental 
training. The work aims adopt the form 
and method productive work. 


The vocational school designed for 
young persons from eleven fourteen who 
plan prepare for the requirements la- 
bor large centers. The structure and pro- 
grams this school are determined the 
instructional principles appropriate 
practical aims, Work, scientifically organ- 
ized, plays preponderant part. 


The two year technical school follows the 
trade school and gives specific preparation 
for minor occupations and specialized work 
large industrial, commercial, and agri- 
cultural establishments. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
XIV 


The classical with five year course, 
integrating instruction ancient lan- 
guages and literatures with that modern 
languages and literatures, perpetuates and 
revives the great humanistic tradition 
our education. stimulates the students 
attitudes contemplation, critical rigor, 
methodical preparation, realization the 
traditions underlying the modern, direct, 
and practical knowledge work. 


The scientific combines the classi- 
cal traditions with the values life the 
present developing modern humanism. 
The science lessons, conducted with rigor- 
ous methods, are directed train the atti- 
tudes scientific and technical research, 
and, through work, practical applications. 
The literary studies scope and method, 
are adapted the specific ends the 
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XVI 


The normal school gives five year 
preparation for teaching young children. 
humanistic and professional the same 
time, and aims provide for the country 
not technical and naturalistic view the 
child, but consciousness its living, 
spiritual reality which inspires and guides 
the early stages education. One year 
school practice, after four years study, 
contributes, means the early teaching 
experience and work, give definiteness 
the character the teacher, and provide 
him with the elements for putting method 
instruction into practice. 


XVII 


The commercial technical institute aims 
five years prepare students for employ- 
ment public and private administration. 
Cultural training, with appropriate regula- 
tions and courses, combined with the study 
sciences and commercial, legal, and eco- 
nomic subjects, and with practical work. 


XVIII 


The four year vocational institute, di- 
vided into four types—for agriculture, in- 
dustry, surveying, and navigation—provides 
for the training students for pursuit 
their chosen occupation. Based the tech- 
nique work, production, and their appli- 
cations, the programs permit autonomy 
instruction that each institute adapts its 
work the appropriate need and economic 
character the zone its operation. 


EDUCATION 
XIX 


The aim the university advance, 
accordance with its great political and 
moral responsibility, the progress science 
and impart the scientific training needed 
for the practice public positions and pro- 
fessions. The courses and training schools 
have clearly defined scientific aims and pur- 
poses. The specialized courses and schools 
are governed predominantly practical 
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objectives related specific branches pro- 
fessional activity. Athletic 
training and labor service combine pro- 
vide for the spiritual development the 
students. 


The institutes for figurative art furnish 
specifically through their organization and 
courses the techniques the arts applied 
the principles pure art. The three year 
course art training prepares for the first 
elementary work art; the five year school 
art provides the techniques for the artisan 
art; the institute art trains eight 
year course the master art; the course 
for training teachers drawing and ap- 
plied art prepares two years for teaching 
these subjects; the art with five year 
course prepares for the higher studies 
architecture and for teaching drawing; the 
Academy Fine Arts aims four years 
give the technical and spiritual training 
students who have ability for painting 
sculpture. 

The Conservatory Music provides 
training music for youth, orchestral 
players, and teachers music, The Acad- 
emy Dramatic Art trains actors and di- 
rectors for the national theatre. 


SCHOOLs FOR WoMEN 


The destiny and social mission women, 
characteristic Fascist life, are promoted 
various and special institutions. The 
transformation mixed schools taking 
place gradually and with the corporative 
system represents the new trend women’s 
work. The institutes for women consist 
three year school which brings together 
young girls from the intermediate school 
and teachers college open girls who 
have graduated from secondary school for 
girls. These institutes provide the spiritual 
training for home management and for 
teaching intermediate schools. 
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CoursEs FOR 
XXII 

Courses for the training and improvement 
workers are intended provide and 
increase the technical and productive ca- 
pacity skilled workers relation the 
needs national economy, agriculture, 
industry, commerce, credit, and insurance. 
Trade associations, one whose chief du- 
ties the specific training their repre- 
sentatives, provide this directly through 
their appropriate groups under the supervi- 
sion the Ministry National Education 
and the Ministry Corporations. Courses 
for workers may established connec- 
tion with the Dopolavoro, the G.I.L., the 
Commissariat for the Manufacture War 
Materials, the Ministry Agriculture and 
Forests, and factories. 


The preparation teachers object 
special care and provision. Vocation, 
theory, and enlightenment, 
knowledge developed and transmitted, 
are consolidated and refined centers for 
educational experimentation, laboratories 
and school museums, institutes method 
connected with the chief universities, be- 
ginners’ courses for the practical training 
assistants. The competitions for appoint- 
ment teachers differ according the 
types schools, subjects, and chairs. Their 
character and scope assure for education 
specific preparation and continuity. 


EXAMINATIONS 
XXIV 

each branch education pupils who 
attain adequate standard are promoted 
the next higher class. Adequacy stand- 
ard based the combined judgment 
given the class teachers each subject 
the end the courses. the end each 
course the different levels—primary, in- 
termediate, secondary, art, women’s 
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courses—the pupils must pass leaving ex- 
amination. The leaving examination the 
secondary level state examination con- 
ducted commission consisting the 
teachers the respective schools assisted 
two delegates appointed the Minis- 
try. 

Non-Royal schools which have member- 
ship the Ente Nazionale par 
Secondaria Superiore, and those whose 
common courses have obtained legal recog- 
nition may declared centers for the 
state examination, Private students may take 
all examinations except those instances 
where attendance public school in- 
dispensable. Leaving and admission exami- 
nations take place separate sessions. 

Those who not pass the leaving 
admission examinations the summer ses- 
sion and pupils who are not promoted with- 
out examination may take make-up ex- 
amination autumn the subjects 
which they have failed. All examinations 
always include test work. 

the university level all examinations 
for advancement for degree diploma 
are governed special regulations ac- 
cordance with the nature the course. 


XXV 


From the maternal school pupils pass 
the primary school and thence the manual 
school. This leads either the artisan school 
for those who not plan continue their 
studies intermediate school, then 
the vocational school, and thence the 
technical school for those who not wish 
mediate school after passing entrance 
examination. From the intermediate school 
entrance examination leads sec- 
ondary school. 

Graduates the five year secondary 
school may advance follows: graduates 
the classical liceo the faculties let- 
ters and philosophy, jurisprudence and po- 
litical sciences without examination; and are 
admitted all other faculties, except the 
teachers college from which they are ex- 
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cluded, after passing complete examina- 
tion. Graduates the scientific liceo enter 
the faculties jurisprudence, political sci- 
ence, economics and commerce after pass- 
ing complete examination; and are ad- 
mitted all other faculties, except that 
letters and philosophy, and the teachers col- 
lege from which they are excluded, without 
examination. 

Graduates the normal school enter the 
teachers college after competitive exami- 
nation, and the faculty economics and 
commerce, for degrees foreign languages 
and literatures, without examination. 

Graduates the technical commercial 
institute may enter the faculties eco- 
nomics and commerce and statistical and 
commercial sciences without examination, 
and the faculty political sciences with 
complete examination. 

Graduates four year vocational schools 
may five years after obtaining the intermedi- 
ate certificate and passing complete ex- 
amination admitted faculties fol- 
lows: Agricultural specialists the facul- 
agriculture and the faculty mathe- 
matical, physical, and natural sciences for 
degrees natural and biological sciences. 
Surveyors the faculty engineering for 
degrees civil and mining engineering and 
the faculty science for degrees mathe- 
matics. Industrial technicians may enter the 
faculty engineering for degrees indus- 
trial, mining, and chemical engineering, 
the faculty industrial chemistry, but not 
the faculty mathematical, physical, and 
natural sciences for the degree chemistry. 
Nautical experts may enter the faculty 
engineering for the degree naval engi- 
neering. 

art education the certificate the 
manual school leads the continuation 
course art, the school art, the Institute 
Art, the Conservatory Music. The 
certificate the intermediate school opens 
access the art after entrance ex- 
amination. From the Institute Art ad- 
mission open the teachers’ course 
applied art, and after examination, the 
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Academy Fine Arts. The art liceo leads 
the teachers’ course drawing the 
faculty architecture after examination. 
From the continuation course art 
possible pass the school art and 
thence the Institute Art passing 
examinations. 

the field women’s education 
possible pass from the common intermedi- 
ate school the intermediate school for 
women and thence the normal school for 
women without examination. 


EDUCATIONAL 
XXVI 


The National Association for Intermedi- 
ate and Secondary Education, the organ 
for promotion, and supervi- 
sion all non-Royal schools both levels, 
stimulates commercial and private initiative, 
encourages the creation schools meet 
particular economic and 
check the migration students the cities, 
and engage the municipalities, associations, 
and private individuals salutary compe- 
tition with the state schools. 
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Fascism combats the whole complex system democratic ideology, 
and repudiates it, whether its theoretical premises its practical 


XXVII 

The state provides suitable textbooks for 
all primary schools. ‘Textbooks the inter- 
mediate and secondary level which consti- 
tute the direct and concrete expression the 
courses study may not printed with- 
out prior approval the manuscript 
proof the Ministry National Educa- 
tional. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR 

XXVIII 
The scholastic and academic year are 
made periods study alternating with 
vacations. During vacations periods la- 
bor service are Time-schedules 
schools must not exceed hours week, 
except the where they are 
determined accordance with the respec- 

tive courses. 

XXIX 
The school welfare service based 
plan for social and political solidarity crowns 
the intimate collaboration between the Party 
and the school. 


application. Fascism denies that the majority, the simple fact that 
majority, can direct human society; denies that numbers alone 
can govern means periodical consultation, and affirms the 
immutable, beneficial, and fruitful inequality mankind, which can 
never permanently levelled through the mere operation me- 
chanical process such universal suffrage. The democratic regime may 
defined from time time giving the people the illusion 
sovereignty, while the real sovereignty lies the hands other con- 
cealed and irresponsible The Political and 
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RECENT gathering where there 
were present two teachers from 
England, several American teachers, and 
few recent college graduates, the con- 
versation turned the debts the last 
war, the threat the coming war, and 
the domestic situation both England 
and the United States. the amaze- 
ment all and particularly the re- 
cent college graduates, one the Ameri- 
can teachers who was from the Middle 
West stated that his part the world 
one was interested the topics under 
discussion, and implied further that such 
discussions were part the radicalism 
the East. the light the recent agi- 
tation bring controversial issues openly 
and frankly into the schools this observa- 
tion was interesting. raises the ques- 
tion: “Whose controversial issues?” 
The question reminds the story 
school who sought conduct his class 
democratic principles and discuss 
such issues the pupils themselves sug- 
gested. entered his class twelve- 
year-olds one morning and said “Well, 
girls, what shall discuss this morn- 
ing?” The girls decided that they wished 
discuss crime and divorce. took the 
teacher the greater part the period 
convince his girls that the controversial 
issues which they really wished discuss 
were immigration and Ellis Island! 
There seems superb faith, since 
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WHOSE CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES? 
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the schools were dared build new 
social order, that everybody all times 
able and ready discuss controversial 
issues. Behind this faith there seems 
confusion between the idea that there 
readiness discuss such issues and 
the idea that the light the crisis 
there should such readiness. other 
words, there appears tendency 
inject into the minds pupils atti- 
tude reached those who have climbed 
the Olympian heights and can see 
clearly not only the issues but often the 
solutions, although they more than 
discuss what should done about them. 

Two points seem assumed the 
agitation for the discussion contro- 
versial issues and with for academic 
freedom. The first point that all teach- 
ers are competent deal with such is- 
sues and qualified use such freedom. 
This omnivalence teachers as- 
sumption which prevails generally 
American education; this assumption 
that accounts for the presence nearly 
150,000 teachers the high schools who 
teach subjects which they themselves 
have never studied; this assumption 
that accounts for the number students 
who take six week courses summer 
schools prepare them teach new sub- 
jects when they return their schools; 
was this assumption which, when Span- 
ish ousted German from the high 
schools, produced crop Spanish 
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“specialists” overnight; this assump- 
tion which after the 1929 crisis, and al- 
most overnight, witnessed the emergence 
“authorities” economics, technol- 
ogy, and social reform the institutions 
for the preparation teachers. And yet 
the results such assumptions are well- 
known; they have been assembled and 
cogently presented Professor 
Briggs his Inglis Lecture, The Great 
Investment. While Professor Briggs 
inclined attribute the failures which 
cites almost every subject the 
high school curriculum maladjustment 
the curriculum the pupils, valid 
argument can made out that such 
failures are due inadequate prepara- 
tion the teachers. 

The second assumption that all 
pupils all levels are competent dis- 
cuss controversial issues. Successful as- 
semblies conducted neutrality 
sixth-graders are cited; “vital” discus- 
sions this that critical issue are held 
illustrations. And yet one continues 
skeptical the light continued 
failures ordinary standard subjects 
Suppose, how- 
ever, such illustrations are accepted 
their face value, what are the results 
achieved? The pupils have heard both 
sides issue; they will able 
vote make their minds for 
against. What will the effect this 
the issue, with which the proponents 
are presumably concerned? What re- 
sponsibility the pupils have for ac- 
tion? Will the issue continue one 
the vital issues which they will have 
face adults? One wonders what 
training what controversial issues 
the boom period before 1929 would 
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have equipped the present generation 
meet the issues which now press upon it. 
true that his Education for 
Changing Civilization Dr. Kilpatrick 
made the point that all subjects had gone 
were going into the discard and that 
the only subject importance the 
social studies. One disposed ask 
whether the social studies, however they 
may defined, are enough give “the 
whole man” understanding his 
world the culture his society, 
which controversial issues have their set- 
ting and from which they derive their 
meaning. 

Since the advocates the study 
controversial issues not specify the 
appropriate age, the appropriate place, 
the appropriate teachers for them this 
desire put the child and youth the 
center his immediate contemporary 
world reminds one the criticism 
schools the days Elizabethan Eng- 
land, when schoolmasters attempted 
the same thing. Said Ben Jonson 
the Staple News: “They make all 
their scholars playboys. Is’t not fine 
sight see all our children made inter- 
luders? pay our money for this? 
send them learn their grammar 
and their Terence and they learn their 
play books!” 

If, however, those who advocate the 
teaching controversial issues the 
schools are interested giving pupils 
training methods thinking (al- 
though there evidence show that 
their aim other than protect the 
teacher his enjoyment academic 
freedom), what the justification for 
selecting such issues rather than any 
other? There was time when the der- 
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nier cri American education was 
teach pupils “how think” “how 
study,” but that has been forgotten. 
There fact subject the cur- 
riculum any level which does not lend 
itself teaching controversially. Such 
method implies mastery the subject 
and teaching ability the part the 
teacher; implies also interest and ma- 
turity the part the pupils. put 
all the controversial eggs into one basket 
would isolate controversial thinking 
from all other subjects, much stress 
accurate use English were insisted 
upon subject called English and 
neglected elsewhere. have failed 
the past develop sound thinking, 
has not been due the deadness sub- 
jects but the teaching. Subjects qua 
subjects represent the crystallized experi- 
ences the race and what have left 
are the results controversial thinking 
about them the past. The study 
controversial issues the past has the 
further advantage presenting them 
wholes—how they originated, how they 
were discussed and fought over, how 
they were solved, and how new condi- 
tions arose which made the solution un- 
satisfactory. But where, for the pupils 
schools, the satisfaction discussing 
current controversial issues, they have 
further responsibility for the results 
than weighing the pros and cons? The 
exercise even more academic than any 
other that may decried academic, 
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unless something claimed for the train- 
ing value. Such exercise may, 
course, give the pupil heightened sense 
maturity like wearing grown-up’s 
clothes for the first time, but the value 
such feeling questionable, for pre- 
maturation too often becomes obstacle 
further intellectual curiosity and 
growth. 

What then left this demand that 
teachers free present and discuss 
questions controversial nature the 
schools? The satisfaction the teachers 
would presumably come from the enjoy- 
ment this freedom present and dis- 
cuss controversial issues with which they 
themselves are struggling, for they sure- 
cannot expect their pupils any- 
thing result the discussions; and 
another source satisfaction would 
come from sort vicarious participa- 
tion settling the destinies the real 
world instead wasting time the 
banalities the academic. And yet 
sad reflect that Dr. Irving Melbo, 
dissertation presented the Uni- 
versity California, showed that there 
higher correlation between the social 
views and attitudes pupils and parents 
than between those pupils and their 
teachers. are too prone claim edu- 
route, and ignore the major purpose 
which should give meaning American 
education. 
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The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 
But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 


Rot inwardly. 
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The Creative Glow 
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impossible teach beauty unless one 

HAS BEEN warmed with the love his art. 
SAID that teach what know; but also true 
THAT teach what feel. 

who feels love cannot impart it; and 

simulates love teaching imposter. who 
WOULD teach that his passion for beauty could 
KINDLE similar love 

OTHERS must not only artist but 

MUST teach with care lest 

extinguish the first feeble 


GLOW some timid child’s appreciation. 
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EXECUTIONER Robert Elliott and 
Albert Beatty. Illustrated. Dut- 
ton and Co, 315 pp. $3.00. 


The name Robert Elliott will have 
enduring place the history crime, 
and capital punishment particular. 
Death the life story this gen- 
tle, simple, and efficient man who put 
death, the mandate the courts, 387 
men and women found guilty murder, 
among them Sacco and Venzetti, Ruth 
Snyder, Henry Judd Gray, and Bruno 
Hauptmann. tells his experiences and 
feelings executions six states. Chosen 
for his technical skill 
Elliott began his unique career execu- 
tioner Sing Sing, but his fame for effi- 
ciency brought him calls from wardens 
other penitentiaries, well. For each exe- 
cution received one hundred and fifty 
dollars. much even 
more so—a public executioner needs the 
impersonal attitude toward his work. With- 
out this his gruesome missions would im- 
pair the cool calm that essential sup- 
port merciful efficiency. Not only did 
Elliott possess this attitude but his scrupu- 
lous regard for his office made him shun 
publicity for himself, and was bul- 
wark against attempts reporters and 
radio officials bribe him for aid sensa- 
tional news stories notorious criminals. 
was offered ten thousand dollars merely 
allow one news agency install wire 
that would bring details the execution 
chamber. During his long career suf- 
fered from false publicity, threats, and slan- 
der, but throughout maintained his loy- 
alty the tasks assigned him. 

his impressions the more notorious 
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men and women who died when ap- 
plied the switch the reader will want 
read for himself. not pleasant reading 
and the author does not want be. The 
purpose his book not provide morbid 
reading. Elliott was aware the inade- 
quacy capital punishment deterrent 
crime. hoped that his story might 
become one more graphic argument against 
it. was opposed because its at- 
tending sensationalism, its breeding ven- 
geance, and principally because fails 
accomplish its main purpose, namely 
lessen crime. Most those who committed 
murder while perpetrating another crime 
were young men between the ages eight- 
een and twenty-five, Elliott was convinced 
that they, and others, should have been 
given life sentences, and required spend 
their life behind bars engaged work use- 
ful the state. There simple truth his 
comment: 


significant that the great majority 
those who murdered while committing another 
crime were young men between the ages 
eighteen and twenty-five. Most them had not 
had the proper social, vocational, and religious 
training, important youth his forma- 
tive Moreover, they had been reared under 
conditions environment which were hardly 
conducive useful, honest life. all too 
many instances, the parents were blame. 


Death almost entirely anec- 
dotal; sociological document, but its 
simple narrative has profound meaning for 
all thoughtful citizens. should added 
that the author was convinced that death 
the chair was far more merciful than 
lethal gas and hanging. His own precau- 
tions and meticulous skill made certain 
that “death state vengeance” was tem- 
pered with much mercy science made 
possible. 
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regrettable that the author died 
few days before his book came from the 


press. 


Chase. The Macmillan Company. 305 
pp. $2.50. 

stirring style gives vividness this tale 
score and half years spent the 
schoolroom and college classrooms. From 
the beginning her first term coastal 
rural school Maine her present duties 
professor Smith College, the author 
has found teaching “the good life,” and 
she has approached her task sport,” 
and has enjoyed “the goodly fellowship” 
her professional associations. 

The keynote the book, sustained 
throughout, that teaching choice oc- 
cupation calling. The story exciting 
and sparkling. The author, teacher, has 
found nothing drab routine her work 
her attitude towards it. There much 
appreciation associates; spicy and 
pithy comment education and its ways 
and by-ways; lands and peoples (her ex- 
perience extending from Maine Massa- 
chusetts, Wisconsin, Montana, and Minne- 
sota); and vigorous and active living. 
With facile pen Miss Chase dispenses 
keen observation and alluring anecdote, and 
contrast the more fundamental points 
view the book, she presents vivid ac- 
counts minor aspects daily life. 

She has taught children the wealthy 
and the worker. Commonplaces are re- 
lated give bold relief major occur- 
rences. She describes amusedly and amus- 
ingly school which children ac- 
cumulated head lice, the common itch, and 
bed bugs all the space single week 
along with mental pabulum. Teaching 
classes alternated with the care cottage 
small girls out school hours. suc- 
cession, the author this autobiography was 
teacher rural schools, private school 
Wisconsin, school for girls Chicago, 
city Montana, the University Minne- 
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sota, Catholic conventual school, and 
her present location, Smith College, the 
largest college for women the world. 

While there much general college 
education, when the author describes 
her experiences the field English teach- 
ing both graduate student and pro- 
fessor that she rises her greatest heights. 
Dry desiccated scholarly details have 
place her philosophy education. Eng- 
lish is, her, living force whether 
grammar, rhetoric, literature. 
mere purveyor knowledge, she revels 
books, feeling that “an intelligent appreci- 
ation literature among people means 
far more the life that people than any 
works art may produce.” 

fitting conclusion the volume 
there final chapter Smith College 
has embodied the ideals the retiring 
president, William Allan Neilson, “chief 
among the goodly fellowship those who 
teach,” inspiring teacher, administrator, 
and friend. 

While there much sound philosophy 
and considerable description education, 
not for such reasons that this dis- 
tinguished volume. Enduring music not 
that primary tones only, but with over- 
tones well. Here comparatively brief 
book breathes the spirit and enthusiasm 
real teacher, love with life and with her 
work. This story should read- 
ing” for those who stand the threshold 
the teaching profession, and for those 
who, having entered its precincts, teach 
hirelings rather than enthusiasts. 
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Democracy’s CHALLENGE 
TION edited Beulah Amidon. 
trated. Farrar and Rinehart. 263 pp. 
$1.50. 

The famous October, 1939 issue the 
Survey Graphic containing wide over- 
view American education now appears, 
slightly expanded, attractive book format 
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under the editorship Miss Beulah Ami- 
don the Survey Graphic, Alvin Eurich 
Stanford University, together with 
Preface Paul Kellogg, editor the 
Survey Graphic. The authors the several 
short and terse chapters are well known 
their respective While among them 
are deans, professors, and one ex-president, 
William Allan Neilson, and others are 
cited, professor education repre- 
sented among the authors the volume. 
Rather, here collection observations 
and interpretations distinguished laymen 
and representatives liberal arts education, 
and not specialists the scientific study 
education. The book, for this reason, has 
value impartial estimate education, 
professors education the nature their 
calling being unconsciously biased behalf 
the source their own livelihood. The 
book rich store fact and opinion. 
Moreover, handsomely illustrated with 
photographic reproductions education 
action, and outside the classroom. 
Among the chapters the book (de- 
signed, should noted, for laymen, 
school administrators, teachers, and students 
with teaching their goal) one finds 
facts about education the major big busi- 
ness America, discussions the signifi- 
cance nursery schools, the emphasis 
thinking, subjects versus children, adult 
education, negro education, and numerous 
conceptions education, the theme the 
book being that education seeks develop 
the whole personality, and that intelligence 
socially vastly more important than in- 
tellect. —The book cannot adequately 
reviewed. One likes quote all it. 
Written distinguished journalistic style 
educational problems and the basis for 
the American’s faith education. For to- 
morrow education must become the driving 
force the nation whole; and the 
needs the nation must, likewise, become 
the substance and goal the school. What 
all this implies made transparent 
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Democracy Reapers Lois Nemec, 
Maybell Bush, Helen Brindl, 
Ruth Robinson, Edna Morgan, Al- 
len King, Ida Dennis. Edited 
Prudence Cutright and Charters. 
The Macmillan Co. 

School administrators and teachers have 
store thrilling surprise they are about 
examine the seven volumes this series 
Readers. Ranging from The Primer 
(School Friends) the Sixth Reader (The 
Way Democracy) the series whole 
one the most beautiful set books for 
the elementary school that has ever ap- 
peared America. The other titles, 
Take Turns, Enjoying Our Land, Your 
Land and Mine, Toward Freedom, Pio- 
neering Democracy, well those first 
given above, are delightful variations the 
central theme the series. Here democracy 
given interpretation text and pictorial 
illustrations that assure wide span 
understanding and aesthetic experience 
directed sound principles educational 
psychology and the goal the social studies. 
One wishes that one might child again 
just experience the ecstasy that these 
books will arouse children they live 
and with these masterpieces the text- 
book maker’s art. 

The educational and social content 
the series appears brief descriptions and 
narratives together with essays that inter- 
pret American history and life today. Char- 
acter and personality traits are dominant: 
hospitality; thoughtful- 
ness and kindness; importance work; re- 
spect for the rights others; peaceful set- 
tlement disputes; freedom thought, 
press, speech, and religious belief; tolerance; 
international good will; helping the unfor- 
tunate; respect for the flag; respect for our 
fathers; and numerous other variations 
the central theme the meaning democ- 
racy appear informing and stirring con- 
texts. Moreover, the books cover the ele- 
mentary curriculum whole. There are 
numerous correlations with history, geog- 
raphy, economics, English, science, and art; 
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but the bulk the content stresses citizen- 
ship and character education. 

One might devote entire review 
the illustrations. These, alone, are sufficient 
reason for adopting the series whole. 
Not only are they artistically conceived and 
executed, but their reproduction print 
invites the child (and the adult) linger 
over their beauty. Here American life ap- 
pears all its color and variety far 
the child’s interests draw him its 
drama. Likewise, high praise should ac- 
corded the artist who designed the pages. 
the entire series, textbook making has at- 
tained new peaks excellence. 

All educators the elementary level 
should provide the children their charge 
the happiness that these books make certain. 
Any child who sees them will want learn 
read; and this reviewer’s belief that 
reading them the child will also learn 
appreciate the value knowing how 
live with others, and the importance 
living land where children may enjoy 
contacts with books inspiring these. 


Jesse Newlon. McGraw- 
Hill. 242 pp. $3.00. 

Whatever one’s educational philosophy 
may be, sincere interest the promotion 
education means social and indi- 
vidual welfare the inspiriting gua non. 
Present controversies within the ranks 
educators and teachers are accord this 
point. The intellectual conflict among 
centers not the value education but 
the appraisal educational values, including 
purpose, curricular content, and educational 
procedures, the latter comprehending both 
administrative and instructional activities. 
That educational controversy involves large 
social and political issues better understood 
today than times when education was 
wholly quasi religious 
closely associated with theological tenets. 
incorrect and certainly unjust charge 
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that educational traditionalists today are 
group unconcerned with the problems 
society our time. They believe that social 
problems present are fundamentally simi- 
lar those other centuries and that the 
solutions offered then need careful and re- 
newed study now together with the results 
thinking more scientific and informed 
than was possible earlier times. But the 
traditionalists may their zeal for classical 
learning and ancient educational ideals un- 
justly accuse the modernists because the 
latter emphasize the need reviewing all 
standards and practices within the setting 
problems that are peculiar evolving 
new order, which presents problems that are 
peculiar maturing industrial civilization. 
For this reason, important read and 
reflect upon the philosophy that underlies 
the new education and understand 
terms the pressing issues the hour. 
Such philosophy sketched and its impli- 
cations expounded the present volume. 

Within the large frame reference that 
includes the vast economic, political, and 
ideological conflicts the hour the author 
terse and lucid sections considers the numer- 
ous factors democratic education the 
means toward securely established demo- 
cratic society. The book contains many data 
that indicate the widespread inequalities and 
injustices the traditional social order. The 
many proposals for relieving the nation 
this general economic and social uneven- 
ness are given excellent statement: new 
political party alignment, socialism, com- 
munism, fascism, and, the most impor- 
tant from the author’s and the educator’s 
point view, education. the conserva- 
tive reactionary any author who ques- 
tions the status and proposes critical 
inquiry into the existing principles social 
life likely these days accused 
“red.” Name calling old and cheap 
mode attack. The present volume 
frankly critical the present social order, 
but its author exalts democracy throughout 
his volume because “democracy values above 
all else the worth and dignity human 
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personality.” protect and promote the 
democratic way life education must 
choose democracy both goal and 
means; and this implies intelligent atti- 
tude toward the problems the hour and 
their deep-seated and tangled causes. 

heartening find that this experi- 
enced educator after examining the pros 
and cons “indoctrination” advocates de- 
liberate and conscious teaching democ- 
racy “deliberately and consciously 
teach democracy sense either propa- 
ganda indoctrination.” “The teaching 
democracy the great challenge that the 
critical period social transition upon 
which are now entering makes the 
American school. fail teach democ- 
racy fail free the minds men.” 

for the American school that the author’s 
philosophy education comes sharp fo- 
cus. believes that there impending, 
far-reaching reconstruction the curricu- 
lum public and higher education; the 
new core education America will 
not the culture the past but 
rary American culture.” this author 
“subject matter and activities have in- 
trinsic educational values.” 
stops half century short the 
college conducted like medieval mon- 
astery are educational absurdities.” The 
Barrs and Hutchins will sharpen their dia- 
lectical swords this point. But Mr. New- 
lon adds that “many classics thought and 
art deal with problems and values perti- 
nent our age the age that produced 
them and are essential the understanding 
our age.” The Barrs and Hutchins might 
well sheath their swords. Eschewing both 
the essentialist and the extreme Progressive 
principles curriculum-making, the author 
believes that “education for democracy must 
concerned with living contemporary 
culture and with the improvement that 
culture accordance with the principles 
and ideals democracy.” Here the guid- 
ing principle the selection curricular 
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content and the activities the general 
education that intelligent participation 
the democratic way life requires. The 
author’s nine principles curriculum- 
making deserve thoughtful consideration. 
The democratic functioning principle 
education applied the author admin- 
istration, public support, and teacher wel- 
fare, the latter including the right and need 
organize for such ends will give teach- 
ers economic security and intellectual free- 
dom. The criticism the present programs 
teacher education are tune with demo- 
cratic principles and with high standards 
professional scholarship and dignity. 
Education for Democracy Our Time 
ful, liberal, and far-seeing educator for 
whom democratic values nation and edu- 
cation are supreme importance. Here 
interprets liberal philosophy rooted 
American needs and Any one who 
seeks clear understanding the principles 
modern education viewed critical 
and widely informed scholar must read and 
ponder over this distinguished volume. 


Judd. Houghton Mifflin Co. 566 pp. 
$2.25. 

Charles Judd has not become inactive 
since his emeritation from the University 
Chicago. program director the 
Federal Youth Administration Washing- 
ton, D.C., has begun edit series 
new textbooks, “Basic Professional Courses 
self the author. Educational Psychology 
the first volume this series. 

the world American educational 
thinking Charles Judd can designated 
the social psychologist, who most energeti- 
cally keeps the tradition the 
psychology Wundt and James, albeit with 
slight tendency “back Herbart.” 
desires, therefore, acknowledgment mod- 
ern behaviorism only very moderated 
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form: some tendency current 
educational theory and practice neglect 
the distinction between lower and higher 
forms behavior the corrective for 
lack proper emphasis higher forms 
the higher associative forms mental ac- 
tivity.” These viewpoints seem the 
fundamental conceptions out which this 
textbook grown. 

contrast most textbooks edu- 
cational psychology which are aimed 
some special phase the subject, this text- 
book, coming the ripe fruit long 
life, built from rather broad view- 
point. Judd divides into four main parts: 
Physical Heredity and Behavior, Social 
Heredity (to which devoted more than 
third the whole volume), Personality, 
and Psychological Solutions Educational 
Problems, 

the center the introduction placed 
Judd’s interpretation why “social psy- 
chology the true basis educational psy- 
chology,” viewpoint which gives the 
ground tenor for this whole book: 
the level human life, sound not 
mere physical noise mere inarticulate 
animal cry but the utterance being who 
uses words and thus gives expression 
ideas, the effect such that psychology finds 
necessary take cognizance the fact 
that impressions from the social environ- 
ment serve unique function guiding 
human Therefore, need base all 
fundamental educational undertaking upon 
social psychological conceptions. 

The first part the book, “Physical 
Heredity and Behavior,” frames the role 
the physiological factors this social edu- 
cational conception. Adaptation the main 
point urged. respect the so-called 
“lower” behavior activities, the validity 
the James-Lange theory emotions re- 
asserted. 

The second chapter, “Social 
far the most interesting and valuable 
the whole book. Judd applies here the origi- 
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nal technique interpretation has devel- 
oped his most important books, Psychol- 
ogy High School Subjects and Psychology 
Social Institutions. demonstrates the 
fundamental, theoretical aspect education 
applied the principal school subjects. 
already the first part the book, hand- 
writing used illustrative new, 
higher form behavior, not transmitted 
physical, but social heritage, lan- 
guage here considered social institu- 
tion, the teaching which means socializa- 
tion the child. The educational ground 
functions attention, acquisition, and 
analysis are demonstrated part lin- 
guistical learning. Generalization and ab- 
stract thinking are psychological functions, 
taught through mathematics, imagination 
through geography. History teaches the 
measurement time; and the social sci- 
ences, adaptation and communal under- 
standing. this manner, the material 
school courses used the medium for 
instruction the psychological functions 
education. This most excellent method. 
Too seldom modern education has what 
one might call the unification theory and 
practice been developed. Usually, either one 
the other dominates unjustifiable 
degree. Often any idea theory educa- 
tion the mental processes and develop- 
ment projected into whole abstract 
system teaching. Much more often, how- 
ever, current education dominated and 
even violated the so-called practical view- 
points with success good practical prep- 
aration for life and vocation kept mind, 
while all higher and deeper educational 
ideals ideas are pushed into the back- 
ground. Our whole educational thinking 
tends towards adaptation non-peda- 
gogical social values. have 
psychological studies, devoted the educa- 
tional side culture, discussed the fact, 
that the contents, and form, the individual 
measurement, and systems educational 
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the Renaissance Academies”) were 
perfect unit totality. Even today they 
seem rather unrealistic with our mod- 
ern conception life, they represented the 
highest educational wisdom and the highest 
standards the civilization those times. 
Individuals were not only trained for edu- 
cational aims, determined from their social 
environment, but their fundamental abili- 
ties were considered the main task for all 
educational measures and their highest de- 
velopment was the aim the whole edu- 
cational Judd the first educator 
our century America, known me, 
who attempted renew this old “classical” 
spirit education the world modern 
educational problems. trying, for in- 
stance—as already mentioned above—to 
transform geography from science 
studied for information (geographical data) 
one for training the imagination, the 
author expresses the fundamental change 
from social, behavioristic “educa- 
tional” theory education. 

After the second part, one should expect 
that the section, “Personality,” 
would increase still further the original con- 
tribution the book. Unfortunately are 
not able concede this. The careful reader 
will (116) have observed earlier the book 
passage which may have astonished him 
anticipated broad conception the 
individual aspect this educational 
ogy: “The typical fact about infant life 
that unorganized, lacking discrimina- 
tion and orderly understanding and equally 
lacking effective modes behavior.” 
Whoever speaks so, looks from too social- 
ized viewpoint infantile life, and fails 
take factual recognition the reality the 
juvenile mind and even the pre-natal 
existence future citizen human 
society. Considered from point view 
which looks the infantile personality 
relationship its environment, one cannot 
but say that infants have more effective 
behavior than many adults. Since Preyer, 
students education have again and again 
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been most seriously impressed the quasi- 
inherited “wisdom” baby expresses 
relationship his environment. feel that 
the direction such understanding 
the individual and personal life Judd’s 
whole conception fault. Therefore, 
the section “Personality” not the 
same quality the earlier part. The section 
not only too short, but gives too narrow 
survey the rather enormous field 
modern study the laws inner life and 
personality. has failed outline clearly 
those traits, which can give any picture 
what like call the “educational indi- 
vidual,” the psychological monon, which 

the object educational endeavor. What 

offers the four chapters, “Special 
Traits and Personality,” “Periodicity the 
Development Personality,” “Deficiencies 
and Abnormalities,” and 
the Highest State Mental Organization,” 
under the general heading 
unsatisfactory, even taking into account the 
fact that any textbook has its limitations 

space. The importance the individual 
viewpoint, favor the social viewpoint 

minimized inexcusable degree. 

Also the fourth part, entitled 
logical Solutions Educational Problems,” 
lags behind the second value. Even one 
were somewhat skeptical, Judd, about 
the present test and measurement boom 
American education, one should necessarily 
enter more far reachingly into this wide and 
confused field. Not only should reported 
only rather small number this testing 
method, but larger survey should given 
and new and positive directions should 
indicated. Judd has good right 
skeptical about the lasting value many 
these new measurement methods, but 
what himself suggests not solid basis 
for future development. least not toa 
satisfactory extent. But the end, 
quotes Herbart and refers five 
steps teaching, giving this classic con- 
ception new meaning modern educa- 
tional thought, does again rather youth- 
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ful spirit this really youthful textbook 
old educator flame anew. 


Ernst 


In-SERVICE GROWTH SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Tenth Yearbook, National 
Council for the Social Studies. 187 pp. 
$2.00 (paper). $2.30 (cloth). 1939. 
Ten chapter-authors furnish the material 

for this yearbook, written for teachers them- 
selves rather than those responsible for the 
education and guidance teachers. The 
emphasis upon problems professional 
growth. The editor pains announce 
that neither nor the Council sponsors 
the view nor the conclusions the con- 
tributors. 

The successful social science teacher 
seen “‘a blend information, technique, 
philosophy, and must have 
good personality, but seems wretched 
mistake assume that possession fine 
personality alone will lead success.” 

The wide its scope, and 
variety topics furnishes the materials 
bearing the main theme: placement, pro- 
motion and tenure; graduate study and in- 
service growth; new departures profes- 
sional courses (with particular emphasis 
upon “workshops”); experimental teach- 
ing; reading plans for social studies teach- 
ers (excellent suggestions for books and 
magazines, professional and informational 
tours and travel courses for social studies 
teachers (an excellent description possi- 
bilities with specific guidance for realizing 
them); professional contacts; 
teacher and the community. 

This mere theoretical discussion 
the teacher’s problems beginning and 
continuing professional growth. The chap- 
ters are packed full usable suggestions ap- 
plicable everyday problems. The intro- 
ductory chapter will found most helpful 
the teacher any high school subject 
well teachers the social studies, not 
only for the thoughtful analysis the ele- 
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ments which make for good teaching, but 
also for developing and attaining them. 


man and Robert Ellwood. Houghton 
Mifflin and Company, 531 pp. $1.72. 
contrast with the books other years, 

present-day textbooks are delight both 

appearance and contents. the trend 
toward interesting format and materials 
this book fully and supremely illustrative. 

packed full pictures, diagrams, inter- 

esting tables, and telling narrative. 

designed textbook for high school 
sociology. such covers the traditional 
topics, though not traditional treat- 
ment. common with recent trends 
textbook writing the materials are organ- 
ized units. For each there preview, 
giving summarized the contents 
which follow. special there 
section labeled “Before you read further.” 
Suggestion made that the student look 
the pictures the chapter, and questions are 
asked assure thinking about them. Other 
questions essentially relate personal ex- 
periences which students may have had and 
which may brought mind back- 
ground against which study. 

Through language which simple 
structure and style the subject matter 
the chapter presented with paragraph 
headings, which assist clarifying the 
meaning. After the chapter has been fin- 
ished there section summarizing 
questions, requiring the student think 
the subject matter into unified whole. 
turn, this followed series prob- 
lems and projects and references, the last 
separated for pupils and for teachers. 

Appendices list the names sociological 
magazines and post office addresses or- 
ganizations which are concerned with social 
work. While the book furnishes abun- 
dance problems, the text not organized 
the problem project plan. This has 
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been because the authors’ philosophy, 
stated the preface: 

this volume the material has been con- 
fined strictly the institutional approach. This 
important consideration because some educators 
believe should study problems exclusively. 
Possibly should study institutions learn how 
problems arise from them. While the emphasis 
has been the institutions, the problems pro- 
duced changes our social system—changes 
which have arisen largely from mechanization 
and urbanization—have not been neglected. 


There are few technical terms. All ma- 
terial which not useful understanding 
the present social scene omitted. 
tions have been selected specifically terms 
their usefulness teaching, and many 
charts, tables, cartoons, and photographs 
have been inserted for their teaching values. 

The binding substantial and alluring 
and the format inviting. book serves 
well its purpose introduction social 


living. 


Topay Alice Cecilia Cooper. 
Ginn and Company. New England Edi- 
tion. 412 pp. 

Pupils should know the poetry the 
twentieth century which attune them the 
tempo modern life. This the belief 
the author who the poems this col- 
lection finds the “‘poet’s expressions won- 
der over mechanical inventions, the joy and 
pain industrial life, the deep beauty which 
lies objects apparently commonplace 
materialistic, intimate, personal love 
nature, and the enduring hopes human- 
ity,” though modern phrase and manner. 

The anthology has the following divi- 
sions: life the open, home and early life, 
ballads and narrative poems, nature and her 
moods, places and persons, beauty and truth 
the commonplace, social ideals and prob- 
lems, and hope and high endeavor. The se- 
lections are unusually well made; and one 
finds here wealth material with which 
feed the emotional and spiritual well 
the intellectual nature. There are many 
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authors represented, and the book whole 
shows the flowering writing about the 
here-at-hand, but does not neglect that 
which spaceless and timeless. 

There brief and excellent discussion 
the forms poetry, and each illustrated 
from the text itself. ‘The kinds poetry are 
defined. There are excellent suggestions for 
the teacher aimed procedure which may 
awaken love poetry and the power 
enjoying it. 

One the important features the 
volume, and one which helpful the 
reader, the series short biographical 
notes, sketches, which brings the reader 
acquaintanceship with the writers. 
rather complete bibliography concludes the 
stimulating book. alphabetical index 
titles and index authors are great 
convenience the reader. This new en- 
larged edition earlier work should 
delight all who wish have hour 
now and then with the Muse. Intended 
primarily textbook, serves, neverthe- 
less, valuable reference book for those 
who wish locate the gems modern 
poetic literature. 


Post-PRIMARY EDUCATION THE PRI- 
MARY SCHOOLS SCOTLAND, 1872- 
1936 Newman Wade. University 
London Press, Ltd. 265 pp. shillings 
pence. 


During the last two decades many studies 
have been made foreign educational sys- 
tems the great advantage educational 
thought and the improvement American 
schools. There has been little about the 
schools Scotland. Dr. Wade’s book, 
doctoral thesis, supplies much information 
which has hitherto not been easily accessible. 

Beginning with the historical and geo- 
graphical background the country, 
traces the educational system through from 
its beginning the present, but with espe- 
cial emphasis upon the last two-thirds the 
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(which, should explained, are schools 
conducted under the primary school code 
pupils junior high school age, twelve 
fifteen). The treatment exhaustive and 
well-balanced. Not only 
schools discussed, but there are many other 
phases Scottish education which are pre- 
sented, including the education teacher, 
state administration education, and the 
curriculum. 

American administrators will find inter- 
esting contrasts with the schools the 
United States. For example, Scotland as- 
sembly programs are confined religious 
exercises and special occasions; the audi- 
torium little used; extra-curricular activi- 
ties are largely limited games and sports; 
pupil activity subsidiary teacher activity 
discipline more strict and formal than 
the case American high schools, teachers 
still objecting the abolition corporal 
punishment; practical subjects are handled 
practical way; memory work and fact- 
getting are stressed; and finally, textbooks 
are smaller than those used the United 
States. There has been tendency for 
Scotch teachers emphasize the work with 
the brilliant contrast with the practjce 
American teachers who have elevated the 
mediocre pupil their thinking, often 
the neglect the most capable. The 
tish tradition has encouraged individual- 
ist, competitive outlook education; the 
American tradition, more socialized out- 
look.” 

There much here which im- 
portance the student the history 
education, the high school principal, and 
the school administrator. conclusions 
which are drawn are abundantly supported 
valuable book. 


Freeman Butts. McGraw-Hill. 464 pp. 
$3.00. 

more important book the signifi- 
cance the present controversy between 
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Conservatives and Progressives affects 
the college has ever been The 
reason for this high appraisal lies the 
author’s historical approach 
standing the traditional college curricu- 
lum, approach that unique literature 
this field, and his selection the 
elective system the pivotal point his 
discussion supported careful documenta- 
tion throughout. The first part the book 
terse and vivid account the origins 
the traditional curriculum classical 
literature. the second and third parts 
the development the elective system 
described detail. Part examines the 
social foundations new prescriptions de- 
manded the times. Underlying the nu- 
merous data and the study conflicts 
between conservatives traditionalists and 
modernists the clear philosophical frame 
reference given summary statement 
the closing chapter. 

The author succeeds admirably ana- 
lyzing the philosophical foundations the 
controversial development the American 
college. The issues lie the philosophy 
idealism and rationalism opposed ex- 
perimental naturalism; the idealistic con- 
ception discipline opposed prag- 
matic freedom; the “ivory tower the 
watch tower,” i.e. between knowledge for 
its own sake knowledge instrument 
present living; the conception cul- 
ture the privilege intellectual elite 
opposition the utilitarian cash values 
education; the lingering faith 
small ruling class educated for its aristo- 
cratic rule counter distinction demo- 
cratic society ruled general intelligence. 
Within this large context further conflicts 
concerned with traditional modern stud- 
ies, religious versus secular values, general 
education over against specialization, and 
further development electives instead 
new type prescriptions constants 
have their meaning. The author does not 
offer blue print ideal college; 
simply examines the chart which the 
college far has steered its course, but 
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does believe that the present confusion can 
best relieved attitude that 
“frankly critical, experimental, 

The scholarly student college educa- 
tion will find the book rich mine in- 
formation about the attitudes numerous 
college and university presidents well 
ing array opinions, among which those 
Eliot Harvard, Butler Columbia, and 
Hutchins Chicago are most frequently 
referred cited. author does not 
seem have omitted any the topics that 
one looks for comprehensive discussion 
the college curriculum and its implied 
acclaimed values. College 
presidents, well members the fac- 
ulty, cannot afford omit from their 
books. Upon its scholarly foundation 
constructive philosophy higher education 
should written. 


THE DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY Adolph 
Meyer. Prentice-Hall. 406 pp. $2.75. 
seems rather strange, that, although 

almost four decades the present century 

have gone by, now there have been 
virtually attempts English set down 
its educational history single volume. 

Such studies that handle the twentieth- 

century development education, with all 

its pre- and post-war trappings are the 
very nature things fairly specialized, and 
thus not intended for the general student. 

This book has the distinction being 

sharply focused account the development 

education since about 1900, prepared 

“principally teaching instrument en- 

able teachers and prospective teachers 

have single volume bird’s-eye glimpse 
the recent educational past.” 

all fairness the author, his the 
best available short survey the whole 
field progressive education built 
around such names John Dewey, 
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Cizek, Dalcroze, Maria Montessori, Lud- 
wig Gurlitt, Bertrand Russell, Gystav 
Wyneken and others, followed the de- 
scription the scientific movement edu- 
cation, the development the psychological 
movement, educating exceptional children, 
individualizing education, 
School movement, adult education, modern- 
izing the college, and the national educa- 
tional systems England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, and the United States. 
this respect have here encyclo- 
paedia selected aspects educational 
theory and practice, gathered from far and 
wide and from most varied sources. 

must also stated all fairness, that 
the book nothing more than general in- 
troduction very large field, and that 
the author has chosen ignore, for some 
reason other, not only certain recent 
highly significant developments educa- 
tion, such the impacts sociology edu- 
cation, but also certain important educa- 
tional trends and experiments such minor 
countries Czechoslovakia Poland. 
These omissions appear rather peculiar 
view the fact that there are several good 
studies covering these innovations Eng- 
lish, deliberately ignored the author. 
fact, Professor Meyer his worst his 
“Selected References for Further Read- 
which are “selected” that they 
cover oniy two pages, and are limited 
the works one half which are not worth 
citing and which ought have given place 
acceptable references. particular, the 
bibliography the weakest its citations 
the available studies education abroad. 
How possible devote one half the 
present book “National Systems” and 
fail notice, for instance, Meriam’s 
The Making Citizens (1931), the con- 
cluding volume the series which include 
also such indispensable contributions 
Hayes’s France, Nation Patriots, Har- 
per’s Training Soviet Russia, and 
others? 
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Nevertheless, these shortcomings not 
prevent Meyer’s book from being the best 
introduction its topic Its par- 
ticular merit the author’s ability con- 
dense information into readable narrative, 
which will use serious students prin- 
cipally stimulate their general interest 
for further research. 

Hofstra College 


PROPOSALS FOR EXPERIMENTAL So- 
CURRICULUM, James 
Michener, Editor. The National Council 
for the Social Studies. 178 pp. $1.50 
(paper). 1939. 

Perhaps curricular field has there 
been much “churning” the social 
studies. There evidence that the 
beginning form. Variant forms, de- 
tailed descriptions, and conflicting philoso- 
phies are beginning resolved into 
fundamental unity, colored though may 
details individual opinions. this 
work book such this will help. 

The purpose has been bring together 
the views group important workers 
and experimenters the field the social- 
studies curriculum, not uniformize them, 
but have them stated basis for think- 
ing and discussion. Seventeen writers have 
produced the proposals, and there wide 
range thought minutiae, but all point 
towards effective individual and social living 
democracy. 

most cases specific list topics 
given for the different grade levels; most 
state philosophy education basic the 
proposals. Taken together they form the 
basis for the individual teacher improve 
his work the classroom. 

Admittedly, the editor states the 
preface, picture not necessarily 
what now being done but what leaders 
the educational world think should 
done the field social studies.” not 
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assumed that the views are the last 
word, and authors represented this 
symposium wish clearly understood 
that this publication does not pretend 
finality; rather springboard from 
which start our serious thinking, discus- 
sion, and planning the curriculum.” 
The volume useful not only curricu- 
lum-builders the social studies but all 
teachers and administrators, who leaders 
the young assist making schools demo- 
cratic—an experience responsible individ- 
uals group thinking and act- 


ing. 


UNDERSTANDING AMERICAN 
Humphrey Neill and Howard 
Cool. The Macmillan Co. 448 pp. List 
price $1.92. 

Happily, here practical text which 
offers the high school pupil detailed de- 
scription the structure and methods 
American business without the distracting 
discussions based economic theory. In- 
tended for pupils “somewhat below the 
ability levels the regular, academic, 
pupil” the book written for those 
average intelligence and ability, but is, 
less, suitable for all types pupils. Edited 
Professor Thomas Briggs one 
the volumes his American Youth Series 
the book evinces clear understanding 
the interests and needs young people. 
Rich with information about investments 
and banking, manufacturing and distribu- 
tion, entertainment, communication and 
other expressions American business, the 
book handsomely published with unusual 
illustrations and artistic typography. The 
style informal; aids study are provided 
previews, chapter summaries, word ref- 
erences, questions, topics for discussion, and 
projects. The book whole reflects the 
new standards textbook making. 

Considering the difficulty understand- 
ing such activities the stock and com- 
modity markets, with particular popular 
confusion regarding hedging, short and long 
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selling, the authors have 
achieving lucid exposition intricate busi- 
ness procedures. The book reliable guide 
understanding the complex ma- 
chinery that results the vast net-work 
human relations responsible for business 
efficiency and social happiness. Here 
major study that should prescribed for 
all pupils. The present book necessary 
implement such constant. 


VISUALIZING ‘THE 
Charles Hoban, Charles Hoban, 
Jr., and Professor Zisman. The 
Cordon Company, 300 pp. $3.50. 
There has been veritable flood sup- 

plementary materials for teaching during the 
last decade; and radio, motion pictures, and 
other teaching devices have literally poured 
forth, that there abundance op- 
portunity for the teacher vitalize her 
teaching. 

Unfortunately, much that known the 
experts not known teachers not 
assembled usable form. remedy 
this lack that the authors have prepared this 
book. does not discuss radio, but rather 
those devices which make their impression 
through the eye. 

keeping with their intention im- 
proving visual instruction, they have made 
this volume one which pleasing the 
eye and psychologically and pedagogically 
valid. Many illustrations give point the 
text. 

After scanning the literature the field, 
the writers have assimilated and have pro- 
duced logical and unified treatment the 
whole subject, placing much stress learn- 
ing generalize and integrate well 
learn facts. Detailed chapters discuss the 
school journey, museum material, motion 
pictures, still pictorial materials and graphic 

provides valuable guide and refer- 
ence manual for departments visual edu- 
cation. less helpful the classroom 
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teacher. should serve admirably text- 
book for course visual instruction. 


FICTION 


APPOINTMENT WITH Pamela 
Frankau. Dutton and Co. 334 pp. 
$2.50. 

The title leads one believe that here 
another thriller quicken jaded spirits and 
speed sluggish hour. murder mys- 
tery, but, far more, delightfully humorous 
account the British Parliament face 
face with rising revolutionary party sig- 
nificantly known Phoenix. The book fo- 
cuses attention cleverly the political 
conditions Great Britain, and the charac- 
terization certain members the House 
Lords that the murder plot forms ap- 
parently secondary But there 
murder the air, one led believe, and 
the suspense becomes gripping from the mid- 
dle the book its end. The style 
unusual the mystery detective story 
group. The author’s technique handling 
clues attests her high degree skill. The 
reader will enjoy knowing Peter and Jane 
Script. Although the experienced reader 
mystery stories probably will able 
anticipate the solution, will also give the 
author credit for ingenuity and high ex- 
cellence setting the stage and especially 
inventing dialogue. The description 
the methods revolution may well have 
been borrowed from Trotsky himself. 


Dutton and Company. 308 pp. $2.50. 


This the story the Dale family 
whom the first record, Silas Dale, had 
wended his toilsome way new country 
hundred years ago, and had settled fifty 
miles west what now Chicago. 
surveyed the region, found goodly site, 
and established the ancestral home the 
characters our story. The descendants 
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his pioneer family—proud their ancient 
and comfortable lineage, and their cur- 
rent social position Faraday; financially 
secure; inbred that they were danger 
extinction; torn hidden and overt an- 
tagonisms; keeping “family skeletons” 
safely hidden—the descendants 
renely all outward appearances although 
deep emotions stirred their private and 
unrevealed lives, while the thoughts and ac- 
tions the family centered Dalesacres. 

The heroine the story Bergit, 
young girl newly returned from Europe, 
soon suspect motive and action many 
who tended and safeguarded carefully the 
family tree. noble girl, high ideals, 
vibrant with the passions youth but kept 
under the control alert and keen mind, 
guided idealistic motives, convinced 
the supreme and abiding value romantic 
love, she brings breath freshness and 
charm which makes her the delight all 
“the Dales.” She the epitome high- 
mindedness, refinement, and sincerity. 
through her that each the main characters 
sees his own love sublimated even though 
frustrated. Because this story love 
the realistic sense, there are pictures 
hidden thwarted love, honorable form, 
which seeks final expression not under- 
ground fashion but openly and frankly. 
tangled lives persons honorably though 
not happily married are finally resolved, and 
each freed divorce marry the object 
his affection. 

trace the details the story would 
detract from the reader’s pleasure. While 
story this kind would unreal were 
all “sweetness and light,” yet the principal 
characters are sincere and earnest everyday 
persons, groping sometimes vaguely but al- 
ways earnestly for wholesome, unstained 
affection. These portraits are etched against 
background rural life and scenes far 
enough removed from the hurry and nerv- 
ous tension the city serene. Nature 
its glorious beauty provides fitting set- 
ting for the normal deep-flowing life which 
presented. 
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Uncle Arden, wise intellect, proud 
spirit, honorable action, thwarted mar- 
rying the object his love, understands and 
sympathizes with Bergit, and 
spiritual mentor. Exhibiting sound and 
homely philosophy life, kindly spirit and 
sturdiness character, shows the fibre 
which makes the pioneer. he, less 
than Bergit, who brings the story satis- 
fying close. 

This novel realistic sketch revealing 
life lived, partly good, partly bad, 
portraying characters which strive reach 
higher heights living and more ample 
and satisfactory philosophy life. 
wholesome picture love, untarnished 
the vulgar; love romantic, but not fan- 


tastic. 


Norton and Company. 340 pp. 
$2.50. 

This indeed family album! Though 
the story revolves around the hero, Johnnie 
Bartlett, center, his Victorian ancestors 
continually move the background, often 
moving onto the center the stage. 

Beginning half century ago, the story 
redolent oil lamps, chintz-covered chairs, 
three-tiered tea-tables, and 
velveteen dresses with lace collars and cuffs. 
Here are old Victorian families 
best (or worst)! The author slyly pokes fun 
these people reminiscent lavender and 
old lace, with elusive humor provocative 
smile rather than laugh. 

The grandmother, immovable 
views, the “Rock Gibraltar,” the cen- 
ter the family and its life. 

Johnnie introduced, his approach com- 
ing after has slid down the banisters 
backwards, and becomes the chief among 
the many family portraits which are de- 
lightfully sketched the author. finds 
his school ‘days mildly interesting, some 
them good, some, bad; has love affairs 
with his elders and with those equal his 
own age; enlists the Navy; finally 
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marries for love, not for family pride; 
sailor the World War; returns 
find his wife dead, leaving him and 
his care young son; marries again— 
this time another friend his childhood, 
All this might well happen the life 
any person; however, not much 
the details the story its treatment 
that the author shows his genius. the 
descriptions the Victorian times, the cus- 
toms, the proud ancestral line, the “proper” 
though artificial amenities, the intrigues 
fond mothers, and the unmarried aunts, 
that there opportunity for the author 
turn his dry humor and clever wit 
account. 

Along with mild humor there occa- 
sional flash brilliant wit and sharp satire. 
Quite properly the treatment fits its theme. 
One who must find his entertainment 
fiction its broad suggestiveness, its pro- 
fanity and uncouthness, and its torrid emo- 
tional situations will not enjoy this book; 
there notable lack any these. But 
for one who delights facile characteriza- 
tion, amusing situations, normal and un- 
exaggerated love affairs, eager living 
everyday life, and who has nostalgia for 
days simplicity and charm there much 
characters who are folks,” vividly and 
sympathetically told. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AND FANCY 
Work Raoul Graumont 
and John Hensel. Illustrated. The 
Cornell Maritime Press. 615 pp. $10.00. 


the late Mr. Fellows Ringling 
Brothers Publicity Department 
viewing this unique volume would ex- 
plode, “stupendous, gigantic, overwhelm- 
ing,” terms equally indicative the 
amazing skill man down through the 
centuries devise hundreds different 
kinds knots, practical and ornamental. 
The book itself handsome vehicle for 
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making known the reader the history 
knot making (Alexander and the Gordian 
knot only one many references knot 
tying ancient times), the superstitions 
surrounding knots, and minute detail, 
with most the book photographic illus- 
trations thereof, descriptions knot mak- 
ing. The book nothing less than encyclo- 
pedic, The authors were for many years 
seamen and through their contacts many 
parts the world they were able gather 
the wealth information that makes the 
book probably the only one its kind 
the world. Reinhold Gehner New York 
City designed the artistic volume; the book 
itself outstanding contribution the 
art typography and book designing. 

Not only the authors describe knots 
and rope work but toward the end the 
book they invite the women folk examine 
knots crocheting, and other forms 
needle work. Here, also, are numerous 
pictorial illustrations designs the mak- 
ing and completed handbags and other 
articles. The book contains tables “Fiber 
Rope Sizes and Characteristics,” 
Rope Sizes and Characteristics” and sections 
Terminology, and Glossary. The Index 
masterly piece work. Here, then, 
museum book form and authoritative 
exposition old and long developing 
art, exhibited and described format that 
any book-maker might envy and desire 


emulate. 


INTRODUCTION THE John 
Martin. Illustrated. Norton Co. 
363 

this authoritative interpretation the 
dance the well known dance critic 
the New York Times the choreographic art 
given such broad and untechnical treat- 
ment the layman and beginning student 
need. Long regarded trivial, merely 
pretty, and small measure erotic pas- 
time, today the dance rightly belongs the 
major arts; its spectacular and expressional 
functions have become necessary part 
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general education. Mr. Martin views the 
dance essentially the expression mean- 
ing through movement. art, the dance 
implies the numerous forms through which 
the meanings are conveyed. More than this, 
the dance forms themselves have, 
speak, grammar scale composed 
standardized gestures and figures which 
need understood the performer and 
spectator. The main purpose the present 
book, however, the classification the 
dance according types and their respective 
purposes. 

Psychologically, the dance expres- 
sion “inner mimicry.” the purpose 
the dancer “to arouse feel certain 
emotion about particular object situ- 
ation.” For this reason, essential his 
art that present clear image the ob- 
ject situation well the state feel- 
ing that awakens him. The spectator 
responds not only the object situation 
but the dancer’s feelings the presence 
the object situation. Hence, the mod- 
ern dance has one its purposes com- 
munication. Regrettably, however, the 
dance, even more than painting and music, 
speaks the average observer unknown 
tongue. Mr. Martin hopes that his pages 
will introduce the reader some its 
simpler terms. 

While there are many pages devoted 
the principles form and composition, 
style, and general description the sev- 
eral types dance, such the recreational, 
spectacular, and expressional together with 
notations the art Isadora Duncan, 
Fokine, Martha Graham, Charles Wigman 
and many others, the book lacks what this 
reviewer regards essential popular 
exposition, namely specific expositions par- 
ticular, well known dances selected illus- 
trations the elaborate principles consid- 
ered throughout the book. This does not 
mean technical greatly detailed descrip- 
tion such dances; merely enough indi- 
cate what the principles look like move- 
ment. Just there are books how 
listen music and how look pic- 
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tures there needed similar guide 
observing the spectacular and, particular, 
the expressional dance. The numerous and 
attractive pictorial illustrations the book 
not serve this needful purpose. would 
also have been valuable the author had 
given the reader few the technical 
terms with simple definitions and drawings. 

learned interpretation the mean- 
ing the dance the book has high excel- 
lence. probably will not attract laymen 
much students the dance. 


Once Over Charles 
Zemler. Illustrated. Published the 
author. Rockefeller Center, New York 
City. 270 pp. $3.75. 

Figaro has long enjoyed unique place 
literature, art, and music. “Marriage 
Figaro” Mozart, “The Barber Se- 
ville” Rossini, and “Barber Bagdad” 
Peter Cornelius are only few the 
popularly known instances which has 
been immortalized. romantic 
turesque does appear that the devotees 
the arts generally accepted more 
legend than actual barber who plied 
his trade, more important the past than 
today with the modern razor, safety 
blade, and electric shaver. There good 
ground for accepting the fictive Figaro 
portrait actual person, either Livier 
Dain, barber Louis XVI France, 
barber named Figaro who actually lived 
and barbered Spain and upon whom Ros- 
sini based his Barber Seville.” 
the story innumerable Figaros and 
their art science that the author tells 
this luxe volume, not for the purpose 
mere information entertainment but, 
hopes, means inspiring his fellow 
barbers with the wide-ranged significance 
their calling, and the possibilities offers 
for the barber’s consciousness the social 
dignity his career. 

Mr. Zemler, who owns chain 
barber shops Rockefeller Center, has al- 
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ready demonstrated the value aesthetics 
essential his business. His shops are 
known the most beautiful the world. 
them has invested many thousands 
dollars appointments and equipment. The 
largest them miniature museum 
Figarosque antiques—instruments and pic- 
tures collected him over many years from 
many parts the world and cost ex- 
ceeding fifty thousand dollars. These and 
many others are illustrated handsome pic- 
tures that adorn his volume, The story con- 
tains enlightening and amusing accounts 
the vanity men abetted barbers down 
through the centuries. The male, with his 
styles beards and wigs was the past, 
thanks the barber, thing foppish 
behooped female. From kings courtiers 
lesser ranked men who could afford the 
high prices that then were charged, men 
consulted their barber about matters that 
modern styles have largely outmoded. 
was the barber’s mission make the male 
glamorous, difficult enough all times, but 
less periods when satins and silks and 
fine laces demanded facial adornment 
match the rest the exquisite appearance. 
was also true that the barber shop 
olden times was sort information bureau 
center romantic and political intrigue, 
for the barber, then now, the client 
often unburdened his troubles and turn 
received counsel born wise listening. Not 
little has been written about barbering, 
the author’s bibliography shows, but 
doubtful that any previous author this 
field has enjoyed the extraordinary experi- 
ence, through travel and eminent contacts, 
that Mr. Zemler for many years has 
attracted his skill and personality. 

Once Over Lightly example 
luxurious book making and fitting symbol 
what barbering means the author and 
small measure can and should mean 
calling that potentially profession, 
concerned increasingly with the safe- 
guarding man’s crowning glory, his 
hair. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


SCIENCE AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 1636-1900 
Anna Haddow, The Century Political 
Science Series. Appleton-Century Co. 
308 pp. $2.50 
Edited with “Introduction” and con- 

cluding chapter Professor William An- 

derson the Department Political Sci- 
ence, University Minnesota, this addition 
distinguished series studies po- 
litical science historical review the 
development political science out the 
matrix “moral philosophy,” together with 
detailed references such texts, reference 
materials, and methods teaching have 
contributed the present status this 
branch academic learning. Based upon 
the author’s doctoral thesis George 

Washington University, its present form 

the study the outcome critical revisions 

committee the American Political 

Science Association. The course develop- 

ment traced through four periods: the 

Colonial (1636-1770), Independence and 

Federation (1770-1825), the Middle Pe- 

riod (1825-1865), and the Emergence 

Political Science Separate Discipline 

(1865-1900). Throughout the study po- 

litical science examined its relations 

ethics moral philosophy, law, political 
economy, and history. 

interesting note that Harvard 
where embryonic political science was first 
taught America the curriculum, adapted 
from that the universities Great Brit- 
ain, the classical tradition with its require- 
ments Latin and Greek provided the 
main source content for the study 
politics, namely Aristotle’s own works. Pro- 
fessor Witherspoon Princeton “termed 
that branch science which treats the 
principles and laws duty morals, with 
two great branches, ethics, which relates 
personal duties, and politics, which re- 
lates the constitution, government, and 
rights Hence, basically “poli- 
tics concerned with social relations, and 
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its early development American uni- 
versities resembled Aristotle’s conception 
science human relations.” such, 
was concerned with the “ought,” with 
ideals that reflected the Platonic undercur- 
rent Aristotle’s scientific outlook. 

Today, Professor Anderson shows, po- 
litical science enjoys new and more 
scientific distinction. Partly because the 
increase college and university enrol- 
ments, partly because the example set 
the elective system Harvard, inspired 
President Eliot, and chiefly because 
the World War which focused attention 
the values democracy, political science 
since 1900 has attracted rapidly increas- 
ing number specialists and students. 
still true that political science widely 
viewed branch the social studies, 
with emphasis economics and the struc- 
ture government, but the new empirical 
and practical spirit has largely displaced the 
ethical. Today, there general interest 
matters pertaining local, state, and na- 
tional government. International relations, 
may be, will become the dominant note 
the not distant future. Professor Ander- 
son, however, hints that out the present 
concern for research the social sciences 
may emerge new social ethics, and that 
political science may return its ancestral 
home moral philosophy with insight and 
power direct human thought and feeling 
toward social order based vital re- 
spect for human relations. 

The book notes considerable detail 
and with numerous items documentation 
the progress political science between 
the two terminals referred above. Neither 
author nor editor, however, regards the 
present study definitive. Rather, they 
hope that may stimulate wider research 
the end that eventually there may ap- 
pear second edition without the gaps un- 
avoidable the present volume. What has 
been done informingly the present 
history needs emulated scholars 
other academic departments. Thereby, 
higher education America will appear 
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against encyclopedic background 
means which its curricular values and 
problems can adequately understood. 


SCIENCE 
SCIENCE FOR THE Tomorrow 


Gerald Wendt. Illustrated. Nor- 
ton and Co. 316 pp. $2.75. 


The Director Science the New 
York World’s Fair has written varia- 
tions the theme the Fair: The World 
Tomorrow. Here, lucid descriptions, 
interprets the mission the scientist 
the servant intelligent man. The book 
largely devoted the scientific and related 
exhibits New York World’s Fair, and 
interpretation these exhibits their 
relation the building tomorrow. The 
author defines science man’s “use his 
intelligence improve the environment 
human life.” Each chapter the book 
parallels the main divisions the Fair 
huge demonstration the materials and 
methods that will enter into the construc- 
tion the scientific tomorrow. 

Obviously discussion such this will 
center the contributions industry. The 
book, therefore, panoramic; one sees what 
applied science has wrought and its promise 
for the future. simple style, full 
graceful expression, the author cites numer- 
ous facts, describes some detail the prob- 
lems modern civilization with its ac- 
celerated advance physical improvement 
and still unscientific and superstitious social 
One reads transportation, com- 
munication, home life, food and clothing, 
health and luxury—all absorbing 
overview life the present hour. 
the kind book that the layman will en- 
joy; also the sort book that students 
high school and college should read 
part their courses science. The open- 
ing chapter “Life the Age Science” 
excellent preview for any curriculum 
science. The book should have wide read- 
ing youth and age. 
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GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


Max. “Freedom Speech.” The Amer- 
ican Scholar. 9:97-110. Winter, 1939-1940. 


incisive and discriminating analysis 
freedom speech presented. The liberals are 
chided for their And freedom 
flabby substitute for Freedom saved 
those who believe something and act coura- 
geously. “The men who wrote the Bill Rights 
certainly were not skeptics. They had definite 
goal. They believed that God nature had 
guaranteed men certain rights that they as- 
sumed inalienable and that must won 
and maintained for them.” Likewise the present 
situation. “In our times, because our redis- 
covery unmitigated tyranny, the adequate and 
relevant use speech and action cannot help 
being aggressive and, occasionally, intolerant.” 
Finally, “The prime function free speech 
lie-detector.” 


BarTON, “Food the World Over.” Natural 
History. 44:308-311 ff. December, 1939. 
“Man has eaten the earth itself and nearly 

everything that grows, runs, crawls flies above 

it. Yet seeks more than mere nourishment: 
for the earliest cave drawing and the latest adver- 
tising poster spell the same word-magic.” 

There “Menu the world” which con- 
tains such delectable (?) items roast spiders, 
salted earthworms, bird’s nest soup, boiled alli- 
gator, hippopotamus steak, chopped bear paws, 
baked snake, roast parrot, dried locusts, smoked 
sea worms and crushed caterpillars. The article 
describes the food habits, especially the unusual 
ones, various regions the globe. 


ANDREW “Superhighways for Tomor- 

row.” Travel. 74:5-10 ff. December, 1939. 

phenomenon material progress has been 
the construction highways. this superbly il- 
lustrated article are described many engineering 
feats which have made great highways possible, 
many highways now built and operation, many 
dreams future superhighways, which may soon 
realities. Perhaps teachers geography should 
switch their attention highways rather than 
other methods transportation. 


and For Us.” The Scientific Monthly. 
49:491-503. December, 1939. 


What chemistry doing almost fantastic 


Review Current Periodical Literature 


story. Oil cracking and anti-knocks have increased 
the power motor fuels ten per cent, amount 
equal single year 1,000 times much 
horse power the whole TVA dam project 
generates. This called the plastic age resulting 
synthetic products, resins, rubber, textiles. Air- 
conditioning largely chemical. Glass now 
resistant shock, glass cloth made provide 
insulation and fireproofing. Medicines, antiseptics, 
vitamins, hormones are words which once call 
attention chemical products. “Chemists have 
literally made silk purse out sow’s ear; 
they have literally made duck sink instead 
swim. One should not surprised they succeed 
gaining for able college professors the public 
respect and economic status which they should 
have.” 


HENRY SLOANE. “This War and the 
Christian Church.” Frontiers Democracy. 
December 15, 1939. 


statement what the Church’s attitude 
ought the current international situation. 
wish maintain democracy, must teach its 
spiritual assumptions all our people: faith 
the capacities the common man, faith the 
self-evidencing power truth and righteousness, 
faith the universe ruled and pervaded the 
righteous God who wills the brotherhood His 
children. not believe that democracy can 
endure secularist basis. think caa only 
spread where its religious presuppositions are first 
our democracy work with all our people try- 
ing open all them chance decent 


life.” 


Era.” Scientific Monthly. 50:73-77. January, 
1940. 

“There fundamental religious instinct 
man that craves expression, and there 
great realm spiritual values and satisfactions 
which religion and not science has its role.” 
Science does not encroach the basic matters 
religion, which concerns itself with ideals, emo- 
tions, motives, rather than physical facts. 
Science has helped develop religion breaking 
down “authority” and substituting reason for it; 
eliminating superstition and chicanery from 
it; and emphasizing the concept continuous 
development religious thought evolutionary 
processes social changes. 
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“We Grow Old.” The Scientific 

Monthly. 50:51-58. January, 1940. 

interesting article showing some changes 
which occur one grows older, physically, men- 
tally, and emotionally. There good description 
the diseases which attack middle and old age; 
the changing levels age groups (incidentally 
the proportion those from 20-44 years age, 
the breadwinners the total population has 
changed little the eighty years (1850-1930), 
and the interests which are shown. Perhaps 
adult education the answer the increase 
those who reach old age, and that special educa- 
tion will needed for them. 


FREIDAY, “The Story Coffee.” 
trated Hendrik Willem van Loon. Natural 
History. 44:281-287. December, 1939. 


The millions who have their cup coffee for 
breakfast are for the most part unaware the 
story which lies behind this delicious beverage. 
Yet, “Empires have fought for its 
plottings have woven curious designs the 
tapestry statecraft.” was introduced into 
accident after the battle Vienna 
1683. The famous composer Bach wrote his Coffee 
Cantata its honor. Its medical values have been 
extolled and the other hand has been ac- 
cused causing millions hours sleeplessness. 
the whole, for most people, the physiological 
effects are wholesome and 
favorable. Now plastics are being manufactured 
from it, and “it looks though stand the 
threshold the golden age coffee.” 


Hicks, GRANVILLE. “Literature and the War.” 
The English Journal. 28:785-793. December, 

generation writers, disillusioned the 
war, colored their writings their views. Will 
there repetition disillusionment? far 
there has been crop patriotic poems and 
“cultural-military manifestoes.” 
may not glorify war the World War. “There 
was good deal silence the last war; there 
will more this.” 


“Are Suffering from Eco- 
nomic Maturity?” The Journal Political 
Economy. October, 1939. 

Has decline population growth, mechaniza- 
tion industry, and slowing down industrial 
growth created impasse economic life? The 
author thinks not, believing that our economy 
probably not much more mature than Washing- 
ton’s time, that believe there lack business 
opportunity because mature economy 
defeatist philosophy not warranted the facts. 
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LITCHFIELD, “Rubber’s Position Mod- 
ern Civilization.” The Scientific Monthly. 
49:566-567. December, 1939. 

Vulcanization was discovered hundred years 
ago, 1839. About four million workers are 
now engaged the rubber industry, and single 
factory makes 300,000,000 casings single 
Mattresses are being manufactured from 
whipped latex; seats chairs are using rubber 
mediums; foods are wrapped rubber 
and women’s hosiery which are treated with rub- 
ber have their usefulness prolonged making 
them resistant snagging and running. spite 
these and other uses, “The saturation point 
rubber’s usefulness has means been attained 
the fluxing material without which 
modern living would either impossible tre- 
mendously restricted.” 


“Puerto Rico: Watchdog the 
Caribbean.” The National Geographic Maga- 
76:697-738. December, 1939. 

This insular possession the United States 
interestingly described. With almost two million 
inhabitants, Spanish-speaking, the island and its 
metropolis, San Juan, making rapid progress. 
The colorful and picturesque islands are shown 
their best industry and pageantry the 
Kodachrome pictures. its role “Watchdog 
the Caribbean” the island destined for rapid 
advance. expected that there will harvest 
1,000,000 tons sugar next year, and spirit 
optimism pervades the atmosphere. 


“Youth Examines the 
War Whoop.” The De- 
cember, 1939. 


Young people not wish war except 
for the safety and welfare their country. They 
want know what they are fighting for. The 
energy spent foreign wars can best spent 
domestic problems. 


NIEBUHR, REINHOLD. “Ideology and Pretense.” 
The Nation. 149:645-646. December, 1939. 


“Every nation pretends that its primary loyalty 
universal value.” this the nations evi- 
dence that there deceit. Russia present 
peculiarly culpable, because she has declared her- 
esy primarily force proletarian revolu- 
tion the world. “Russia has graduated into the 
position completely modern state. Not only 
does engage the general rationalizations 
which all nations avail themselves and which 
consist interpreting facts from particular na- 
tional perspective, but has learned the art 
the tyrannical state, which controls all organs 
opinion that can manufacture, rather than 
merely interpret, facts suit its purposes.” 
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SCHLEISINGER, ARTHUR “Tides American 
Politics.” Yale 29:217-230. Decem- 
ber, 1939. 

“The real difficulty with current history 
that usually history without current.” But 
history more than that political parties. 
There are always two groups, one liberal, the 
other conservative. period concern for the 
rights the few has been followed one 
concern for the wrongs the many.” American 
history periods conservative rule have averaged 
18.4 years; the liberal periods 14.8 years. “Not 
conservatism nor liberalism, but fair field for 
both, the American ideal. Herein lies the prin- 
cipal argument for the jealous preservation the 
constitutional rights free speech, free assem- 
blage, and freedom the press.” 


SIMPICH, FREDERICK. “Chemists Make New 
World.” The National Geographic Magazine. 
November, 1939. 


The amazing story the products chemistry 
—dyes, plastics, synthetic jewels, glass clothing, 
perfumes. This survey recent products thrill- 
ingly described black and white pictures, Koda- 
chrome reproductions color, and “word 
pictures.” This largest industries shown 
its many startling phases. And all told non- 
technical terms which are aid the reader 
getting clear understanding one the 
foremost developments American life. 


STEVENSON, CHARLES. “Labor Takes the Fair.” 
The Atlantic 165:1-12. January, 
1940. 

There has been much discussion the press 
unjust labor practices perpetrated upon foreign 
nations connection with building the World’s 
Fair New York City. This article only partly 
true substantiates the charge. Time after time 
labor leaders have insisted that certain employees 
used multiplying the cost many times, The 
author seems not opposed legitimate demands 
labor, but many the cases cited show 
unreasonable attitude which will the long run 
offend the American sense justice and will 
prejudice the cause labor itself. 


“The Larger Selfishness.” 
The Rotarian, January, 1940. 


Reflecting the dictum: “Selfishness the 
sole motive human conduct,” this author finds 
that there “selfishness” and When 
centered material things, the means 
living, the biological urges, have the basic 
selfishness; when the circle other people, friends, 
when one loses himself the lives others, 
identifying themselves with them, the 
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expanded anew into the satisfaction larger 
and richer life. 
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ADLER, ALFRED. “The Anti-Babel.” Progressive 
16:568-573. December, 1939. 


avoid the painful confusion when those 
who administer guidance come together, num- 
ber suggestions were found helpful the 
Denver Summer Workshop. sampling them 
is: “Nothing wholly inborn, wholly acquired. 
The things which matter are always the total 
concrete situation. Every personal problem 
What cannot yet done? ‘must 

cannot help making people feel like 
acting some way. Let’s make people feel like 
acting the right way.” stimulating 


BUTTERFIELD, ERNEST “Progressive Education 
Dying? Hail, Saltatory Education.” The 
Clearing House. 14:202-204. December, 1939. 


Progressive Education has had two weaknesses: 
(a) appealed emotion and became matter 
religion its promoters and its followers; (b) 
the testy attitude many its professors, 
gressive Education furor becoming page 
history. Once again permitted organize 
school about teacher. may even use text- 
books and declare confidence them. may 
without shame have daily program and 
orderly arrangement sequential studies. 
The past gone, therefore jumping backward; 
the future may not come, therefore leaping 
forward; the present here, therefore propriety 
demands bouncing and down.” Beneath the 
humor the article satire “jumping 
the bandwagon educational movements.” 


KERMIT. “Intellectual Honesty—An Asset 
Good Teaching.” The Clearing House. 14: 
148-151. November, 1939. 

“We cannot achieve intellectual honesty until 
have the home, the school and the 
church, and until are not all dictators 
position, because the dogmatist believes the evi- 
dence all in, and that others are converted 
his point view. 


Fox, Dixon Ryan. “The American College 
War-Torn World.” School and 50: 
609-614. November 11, 1939. 

“For the first time history, least since the 
Crusades, two ideas are armed conflict over 
great part the world. The commanding emo- 
tion the past five hundred years has been na- 
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tionalism. our sympathies are for the most 
part with the democracies, must ask why. 
must because think that the individual per- 
sonality worth the liberties which the democratic 
systems usually grant Anything that saps 
the sense individual responsibility will rot 
American character. The greatest curse that 
has come upon theory that are all 
never before, give our individual students 
standards fine and useful living that they have 
never known anything about their homes and 
communities and encourage the will meet 
them.” 


Harris, Brief Historical Sketch 
the Negro Public High School North Caro- 
lina.” Journal Educational 33: 
286-291. December, 1940. 

First established 1914, first accredited 
1919, 1923 there were 1,237, 1934 total 
21,258 and 1936, two years later, 28,136 
the colored high schools the state. Better facili- 
ties are constantly being provided. Much has been 
done philanthropic funds—Rosenwald, Slater, 
and the General Education Board. 


“Education and Democ- 
racy.” Forum and Century. 103:15-17. Janu- 
ary, 1940. 

“How long can colleges and universities ex- 
pect donors and taxpayers give their money 
that other people may try learn how 
make money?” “How long can they expect them 
part with vast sums that the youth 
America may learn wear the right clothes, 
know the right people, and have good time?” 
These are two the pertinent questions the 
happy and educated. “We cannot mean that 
can happy only have everything. 
must have mind order and proportion 
goods. direct our lives must know what 
good, and must seek the goods their 
order.” “the test true education not 
whether the graduates are millionaires ditch- 
Even they were all ditch-diggers, they 
would still the educated citizens that democracy 
demands they had sound character, disciplined 
minds, and elevated spirits.” 


and History.” The Southern 
Winter, 1940. 

The article written show “how univer- 
sity ‘History’ and university ‘English’ may 
brought into profitable correlation and directed 
towards education for living the twentieth cen- 
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tury.” Suggestions are made show specifically 
how such union may effected. 


Morrison, Cayce. “The Purposes Educa- 
tion American Democracy.” School and So- 
“During the years immediately ahead, those 

who teach are privileged lead new genera- 
tion citizens understand: the poisonous ef- 
fect war, the influence science and technol- 
ogy our ways life, the necessity for 
and ethical codes, the responsibility each indi- 
vidual for developing his own talents, that force 
and violence must give way reason, that propa- 
ganda and truth may quite different, and that 
every individual bears responsibility for the 
general welfare all.” 


Lewis. “The Social Responsibilities 
Teachers and Their Implications for 
Teacher Education.” The Educational 
20:471-499. October, 1939. 

Teachers should understand the present crisis 
and should assist transforming society towards 
sharing the means life and the 
fullest development individual and community. 
“Our critical choice between the dictator and 
the educator.” But the educator must willing 
the forefront the effort combat 
irrational forces now threatening civilization. 


MURSELL, JAMES “The Reform 
Schools.” The Atlantic Monthly. 
December, 1939. 

“The great source weakness conventional 
school education that has been dominated 
the specialist. Here hint why the term 
general education has come into use and some 
its For the production 
creation culture calls for one kind disposi- 
tion and attitude, and the distribution culture 
quite another. The worker general educa- 
tion has come see himself standing between 
the specialists who create culture and the pupils 
who consume it. the general educator 
appears that should follow the opposite track 
(i.e. contrast with narrow courses) and make 
curriculum out much smaller number 
broad ones.” 


RANDALL, JOHN HERMAN, JR. “The Paradox 
Intellectual Freedom.” The Scholar. 
Winter, 1939-1940. 
“Freedom not general but specific and de- 

terminate: release from one kind bondage 

the better assume the yoke another. can 

never mean the escape from all obligation. 

Knowledge itself both emancipation and 
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exchange bondages: frees from the 
slavery ignorance for the service the condi- 
tions and responsibilities knowing. Under- 
standing has its freedoms, and intelligence 
matter rigorous need freedom 
from the provincialism the present; from the 
tyrannous fear the future; from yearning after 
the impossible, and from despair the limitations 
our power. America must work the 
problem developing political intelligence. 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM Year Transition.” 
Teachers College Decem- 
ber, 1939. 

This section Dean Russell’s annual re- 
port for last year, but the full implications 
education for democracy are set forth. Because 
education public concern, “Professors and 
teachers not form policies determine ob- 
jectives. democracy this the right the 
people, and teachers and professors can only share 
the same sense that all citizens the United 
States have this right and obligation.” 
that man can hold the mean. education 
that man can work against the forces that un- 
balance us. must lead our people 
judgment and balance, avoiding license, mob 
rule, and materialism, that liberty, equality, and 
happiness may live world gone mad.” 
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that would bring home the wealth the Indies must carry the 
wealth the Indies with him. traveling—a man must 
carry knowledge with him would bring home 
Inscription Union Station Washington, D.C. 
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SEASHORE, “The Psychology Music.” 
Music Educator’s Journal. 26:23-24. Decem- 
ber, 1939. 


This treats inheritance musical capacity. 
Though have scientifically validated laws 
musical inheritance, one doubts in- 
herited. The author urges survey the upper 
ten per cent the elementary schools and study 
the available blood relatives. 


SHAW, “Educational Values Travel.” 
60:201-204. December, 1939. 


Six important musts listed the author are: 
careful examination pertinent literature before 
visiting country; frequent and wide use 
maps; examination exports and imports the 
wharves; penetration the country beyond its 
periphery; making pictures real geographic 
value; gaining some knowledge the language 
the country before going. 


TRAGER, FRANK “Bogus Friends Freedom.” 
The North American Review. 
Winter, 1939-40. 

Many radical leaders have been “stooges” for 
the Nazis and Soviet. “We who believe and 
partly enjoy free culture must proceed once 
the counter-attack lest too, and our whole 
society perish. Men cannot live without bread nor 
yet bread alone. They live find freedom and 
expression with other men.” 
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